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Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


THE WESTERN SIrATES PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 
will sell tickets to those attending ILLINOIS YEARLY MEET- 
ING OF FRIENDS, the round trip over same roads to and from 
the Meeting, for one and one-third the regular fare one way. This 
rule will apply to only the following railroads and to those only 
who present the official certificates : 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & | Illinois Central Railroad. 
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*,* Illinois Yearly Meeting. ‘Those who contemplate at- 
tending the ensuing Illinois Yearly Meeting, and desire 
homes provided, will address the undersigned committee, 
who will provide conveyances from Lostant, on the Illinois 
Central Railroad, (train time from the North, 6.20 a. m., 
and 1.40, p. m., from the South, 11.20, a. m.), and also from 
Henry, on branch of the Rock Island R. R., (train time 
from South, between 9 and 10 a. m., from North, between 4 
and 5, p. m.) 

The sessions open for business 9th month 12; select 
meeting on Seventh-day preceding, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

MARTHA M. WILson, Magnolia, III. 
HENRY ATHERTON, Clear Creek, II. 
ABEL MILLS, Mt. Palatine, Il. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


HE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; FIRsT- 


CLASS TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 
8. C. HAINES. 


PRESTON *S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 
Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April ist to 


. For circular address, 
Seveubee JaMEs H. PRESTON. 


aos HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


E,. NEWPORT. 


““ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


E. HOOD. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LixvVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. D 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM PoLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 
SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By “THREE FRIENDs.” Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RaMABAI. Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wny 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lypia A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TaILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertill- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., a 
Pa. Cheapest and largest varie ' 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 

7) Lam in communication with all 
the Se implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS J A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soa 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 


Test ror TorLer Soap—Place the ton-ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use oa the skin. 


Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelohia, Penna. 


ee 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets rpets for thi this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NORTH SECOND StT., PHILA. 


NEW YORK, FIFTH MontTH 20TH, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” ‘‘ Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JAMES FouLKE, Librarian, or with 

GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


: Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHors A SPECIALTY. 


WALL PAPERS 


AT REMARKABLE LOW PRICKS. 


HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS. 

SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 


A.L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


woe; WM. HEACOCK, ie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, . 
PHILADELPHIA. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


































































































FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIpDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR, 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 

English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but ali others admitted. ; 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook RK. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTHia G. Bos_ER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 
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LAWN SOCIABLE, 
Friends Home for Destitute Children, 


**NONSECTARIAN,”’ 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
Third day, Ninth mo. 13th, 1887, from 2 to 10 p, y 
7 


Ice Cream and other Refreshments. Supper, 40 Cts, 
Remember Excursion to SWITCHBACK, Seventh day, Tenth 
month 8th, 1887, in aid of Home. , 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in, 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early, ; 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., ete, 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ag 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac. 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise. 
ment. R@S-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they doit upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.-@3u 























B00ks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, ete., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 





For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ Schoo] and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 





BYANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 


plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 





PRIENDS’ SCHOOL at Gwynedd, Montgomery 0o., 

Pa., will open on Third-day, the 13th of Ninth month, in 
charge of Laura L. Lippincott, with an assistant teacher. Terms 
$12 and $21 for tuition. Three terms of about 13 weeks each. 
Circulars will be furnished upon application to 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd. 


‘Vf ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


[SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print 


ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 








[Ak E Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 
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' A PETITION. 


THE river runs toward the sea, 
And longs to be of it a part. 
So flows my love, O God, to thee; 
And in the great deep of thy heart 
It fain would mingle, there to be 
Part of thy love, and so of thee. 


O Hearer, Answerer of prayer, 
Grant thou this daily plea of mine,— 
To live for thee each day, and share 
The joy of purpose one with thine. 
As bleuds the river with the sea, 
So let me lose myself in thee. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY.—IX. 
BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 


Ninth month 24th, [1803.] About 10 0’clock, many of 
the chiefs and others collected and seated themselves 
around a small fire which was kindled in the open 
yard, and sent us word they were ready, about sixty 
in number. We then went and sat with them. After 
a short pause Conudiu rose and congratulated us on 
our safe arrival in their country, and said they were 
thankful to the Great Spirit who had preserved us in 
our long journey to see them, and more which I can 
not well recollect, much to the same purport. Corn- 
planter then said they were ready to hear us. We 
then had our certificate read and interpreted to them, 
which is as follows: 


To Cornplanter and other Chiefs of the Seneca Nation of 
Indians living on the Allegheny River; Brothers: 


Our friends who live amongst you inform us they have 
conferred with you some time past about removing to set- 
tle some distance farther up the river, on some of the land 
you lately sold to the white people; which we understand 
they and some of you think might enable them to be still 
more useful to you than where they now live. 

“Brothers, we are desirous every movement we make 
amongst you may be well considered and so conducted as 
to always keep the chain of friendship clean and bright 
between us; for which reason we think it right at this 
time to send some of our brethren to help to consult and 
confer on this business, and our friends Isaac Coates, 
Isaac Bonsal, Thomas Stewardson, and John Shoemaker, 
feeling their minds clothed with love toward you, are wil- 
ling to undertake this long journey. We hope youwill re- 
ceive them as brothers, and listen to their words, for they 
are true men and sincere friends to your nation. 
“Brothers, our hearts are made glad to hear from our 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 10, 1887. JOURNAL. 


Vol. XV. No. 768. 


friends amongst you that you are beginning to live more 
comfortably on the fruits of your labor, under the blessing 
of the Good Spirit; and we more especially rejoice to hear 
that your chiefs and young men generally refrain from 
the use of strong liquors, which you know have been so 
destructive to Indians as well as many white people. We 
hope you will be strengthened by the Great Spirit to perse- 
vere in the good resolution you have taken on this subject. 
“ Brothers, we desire the Good Spirit may be with you 
and influence you and our friends in your councils, on the 
weighty subjects which may come before you; that so 
everything may be settled and conducted to mutual satis- 
faction and to the furtherance of our designs of being last- 
ingly useful to you.” 
We remain your friends and brothers. 
Philadelphia, 19th of the Eighth mo., 1803. 
(Signed by) 
Davip Bacon, 
JOHN FARRISH, 
OLIVER Paxson, 
NICHOLAS WALN, 
WILLIAM SAVERY, 
SAMUEL CANBY, 


JOHN WISTAR, 
ELLis YARNAL, 
NATHAN HARPER, 
JOHN BIDDLE, 
HALLIDAY JACKSON, 
JoHN MorRTON, JR., 
JOHN PEIRCE, Tuomas WISTAR, 
ROBERT SMITH, GEORGE WILLIAMS. 

After the foregoing certificate was read and ex- 
plained to them. evident marks of assent were dis- 
coverable, and we having concluded upon and drawn 
up an address to them on the important contem- 
plated removal of our young men, it was also read to 
them by paragraphs and interpreted as follows: 

“To Cornplanter and the other Chiefs of the 
Seneca Nation residing on the Allegheny River; 
Brothers: 

“ You have heard the speech which our friends at 
home have sent to you by us. We now wish you to 
speak your minds to us quite plain, and if there is 
anything which does not feel easy to you, that you 
will tell it to us. 

“ Brothers, we have seen the speech made by you 
to our friends who live among you, at one of your 
late councils, by which we understand you leave 
them at full liberty to move up the river to settle on 
land joining to yours. 

“ Brothers, since we came here we have been 
viewing the land, and think if the Holland Company 
will sell us a piece on Tunesasah Creek that it will be 
a suitable place for our friends to settle upon ; they 
will then still be among your settlements. 

“ Brothers, when our friends first came to settle 
among you, we told you the tools they then brought 
should be for your use, to be lent among such of you 
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as wanted to use them. They have been so lent, 
and we have sent others for our friends to use. 
When our friends remove, such of the first parcel of 
tools as remain with them, will be left with your 
chiefs to be lent out for the good of the nation. 

“Brothers, we have lent some blacksmith tools to 
the smith who resides at the upper town; the others 
our friends:take with them; but the smith who lives 
here may have the use of them. The two smiths we 
hope are now able to do nearly all the smith-work 
you will want. 

“ Brothers, if our friends get a house put up before 
winter suitable for their accommodation, they will 
remove from the one they now live in. The barn 
and some of the land they may want another sum- 
mer, as perhaps they cannot get land enough cleared 
to raise grain and hay for their cattle. You will 
agree among yourselves which of you shall live here 
when our friends remove. 

“Brothers, when our friends remove they will 
continue to give you assistance and instruction when 
they can; if they think you stand in need of it. 
Several of you have tools, and as there are some of 
the first parcel which came up that are not worn out, 
they will be left with the chiefs to be lent to such as 
want. Many of these tools are already lent; we 
think it will be best for you to appoint some person 
to have particular charge and care of them, as lend- 
ing tools has been very troublesome. 

“ Brothers, we understand by your speech to our 
friends that you want them to bring on tools and 
cloth to sell. Brothers, we do not want them to keep 
a store of goods among you; we think it will not be 
best ; but we intend to send on a few scythes, sickles, 
augers, and some such tools for our friends to sell to 
such of you as may want to buy; but if any of your 
people buy from them and then sell to the white 
people, they are not to sell any more to such as do so. 

“Brothers, we again repeat it, we wish you to 
speak your minds freely to us, and if there is any- 
thing which you and we do not understand alike, 
that you will tell us, as it is our wish to comply with 
all our engagements. The iron which our friends 
have promised you will be sent on as soon as the 
water will admit.” 

After a little pause, Cornplanter replied: “ If you 
will leave us a little while, we will counsel among 
ourselves and return you an answer.” 

We then left them about an hour, when they sent 
us word they were ready. We again seated ourselves 
as before, when Cornplanter addressed us in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“Weare all glad to see you that are now assem- 
bled in council, and glad to hear what you say to us; 
and your speech is good, being the same language 
you have always spoken to us. We know'the time is 
out that was first agreed upon for your young men to 
stay with us, and that nothing had been said to us 
about their staying longer, and perhaps that was the 
reason why they wanted to purchase a piece of land 
from the Holland Company joining to ours; but they 
were welcome to live where they now do as long as 
they please; and if the Holland Company will not 
sell you any land, we hope they will continue to live 


where they now do. When your friends first came 
and for a long time after, many of the white people 
told us to‘ watch the Quakers well, for they areg 
cunning, designing people, [and] under pretense of 
doing something for you intend to get some advan. 
tage of you some way or other.’ But of late, finding 
all was straight and no advantage attempted to be 
taken, they have left off talking about ,it. You, 
young men and we have now lived several years ag 
brothers. When they came here we were very ig. 
norant, but are now just beginning to learn. Your 
young men do not talk much to us, but when they 
do they speak good words and have been very help- 
ful in keeping us from using whiskey. We had de. 
sired them to agree among themselves who should. 
live in this house, as your young men expect to leaye 
it before winter ; but we do not think it right to fix 
on any one yet, for if you cannot buy a piece of land, 
they will need this place themselves ; and if you do 
buy a piece, they may not get a house fit to live in 
before winter, and then they will want it themselves, 
You have said you will leaveall the buildings, fences, 
farm, etc., for us to have, except the barn and some 
of the land next summer to raise some grain and 
hay for yourselves and cattle until you can raise it 
on your new settlement; but it is hard work to cut 
down so many big trees and clear the land ; perhaps 
they cannot get enough cleared next summer, and if 
they do not, they are welcome to work this as long 
as they need it. So it will be time enough to choose 
one of our people to have this house and farm when 
your young men are well fixed on the new place, 
We will appoint some of our chiefs to receive the 
tools and collect such as are lent out; to have the 
charge of lending them. In our speech to your young 
men we requested them to bring cloth and tools to 
sell to us that we might not be cheated by the white 
people. But you have come to a wise conclusion in 
not keeping a general store amongst us, for perhaps 
some uneasiness or dispute might arise if a store were 
kept. But we thank you for your kind intention of 
bringing some scythes, sickles, augers, etc., to sell to 
such of our people as may want them, and are pleased 
that such who buy are restricted from selling to white 
people; also for the iron which you propose to give 
to us, we wish your young men may divide amongst 
our people, and then we can get the smiths to make 
such things as we want. 


“ Brothers, we are well pleased with your conduct 
toward us and having always done what you prom 
ised to do.” 


An old chief called Mush said a few words as 4 
kind of acknowledgment for some little uneasiness 
he had occasioned principally by his not heretofore 
understanding the nature of our intention or prospect 
of settling our young men amongst them, but now 
appeared perfectly satisfied. Then Connewautea 
said that we promised to endeavor to send a smith 
among them ; that after some time we did send one, 
but he stayed a short time, “and our smiths were 
not fully perfect in the trade. Now you have senta 
smith, the best we ever saw; he can make every- 
thing we want, but he has been here but a very little 
time and now says he is going away. We wish he 
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would stay all winter, and then we think our smiths 
by that time, with his instruction, will be able to do 
our work ; but now thev cannot do all we want.” 

We replied that John Pennock, (the good smith 
he meant), had a wife and children at home who re- 
quired his attention, and we could not urge him to 
stay from them longer than he was willing; that he 
had been with them as long as we expected ; but 
when we got home we would mention their request 
to our friends for them to consider whether they 
could help them or not. 

And as I have heretofore and more strongly of 
late felt my mind impressed with strong desires for 
the benefit and improvement of the poor natives from 
whom our predecessors in the first settlement of 
Pennsylvania received so much kindness and assist- 
ance, at times [I] felt a flow of good-will towards 
them, and the rest of my brethren present having 
desired me to reply to them, I addressed them in sub- 
stance, as follows : 

“Brethren and friends attend. It is now a great 
many years since our forefathers, the Quakers, came 
over the great water and began to settle in that part 
of this country called Pennsylvania. At that time 
the Indians were very numerous and we were but 
very few. The Indians were kind to our forefathers, 
helped and assisted them in the wilderness. Love 
and confidence were kept alive towards our fathers 
and the Indians a great many years, and they were 
at peace with each other ; but after some years a great 
many other people came over the great water and a 
great many were born here who were not so peace- 
able and did not love the Indians so much as our 
fathers did, who were the first settlers. And as these 
people became numerous, for a good while [they] had 
asbare in the great councils in Pennsylvania; and at 
length as our fathers, the Quakers, were altogether 


- for peace, and the others became the more numerous, 


they took the great councils of the State affairs in 
Pennsylvania into their hands; many of these were 
very desirous of having the Indians’ lands, and as 
fast as they could kept driving them back. Then In- 
dians began to kill white men and white men to kill 
Indians, All this time the Quakers loved the In- 
dians and did not kill any of them, but were very 
sorry the Indians and white men did kill one another, 
but could not help it; and [during] the long time of 
Indians and white men being at war and killing one 
another, treaties were often appointed, and although 
the Quakers had no power over either the Indians or 
whites, yet some of them almost always attended the 
treaties to try to keep the Indians from being cheated 
out of their land or other things. The wars and 
troubles continued at times between the Indians and 
whites, until about ten years ago when there seemed 
to bea general peace agreed upon between the/[In- 
dians and white people in this country. Soon¥after 
that, at one of our great councils in‘ Philadelphia, 
where there were a great many hundred Quakers 
present, we remembered our Indian brothers, whose 
fathers were so kind to our fathers, andjon whose 
fathers’ lands, (which once belonged to them), we 
now live so comfortably ; and our Indian brothers 
being driven back, we counciled amongst ourselves 





to know what way we could do them the most good. 
We then thought if we would raise a great deal of 
money—and give it to them, they would soon waste 
it and spend it for whiskey and in other ways which 
would do them no good at last. Then we concluded 
to ask leave of the President of the United States to 
try to help our Indian brothers. The President ap- 
peared to love the Indians and gave us leave; and as 
we knew that by clearing and cultivating our land we 
had got to live comfortably, we thought it would be 
best to get some of our sober, industrious young men 
to come out and live amongst them and-endeavor to 
teach them to clear and farm their land so that they 
might live comfortably as we do on ours. It is now 
several years since some of our young men have been 
living amongst you. 

“Now, brothers, it rejoices our hearts to find that 
the Good Spirit has preserved our young men 
amongst you and that we see signs of industry taking 
place; many of you are beginning to build better 
houses and clear out your land, raise more corn, as 
well as cattle and wheat, particularly up the river. 
Brothers, you may be assured that we do not want 
anything from you for all that we do for you, neither 
your skins, your furs, your land, nor anything else 
that you have; only that you should attend to the 
counsel and instruction of our young men who live 
among you. Brothers, it made our hearts glad when 
we heard from our young men that the Seneca nation 
of Indians, more especially on the Alleghany River, 
had taken up the resolution to banish whiskey and 
other strong liquor from amongst you; we wish you 
to be strong in your resolution and join together as 
one man against this mighty evil; and when any of 
your young men are out hunting or otherwise met 
with white people that offer it to them, be sure to re- 
fuse, for when a man drinks some he mostly wants 
more and more until he gets drunk; and when that 
is the case either with white people or Indians, they 
mostly neglect their business; their wives and chil- 
dren often suffer for want of necessary things. 
Brothers, there are other things that do a great many 
white men much harm, which are gaming, playing 
cards and laying wagers; whereby many of them 
not only spend their time unprofitably, but often lose 
almost all that their wives, children, and themselves 
should have to live upon. We wish you not to fall 
intoany of these practices, but to live sober, indus- 
trious lives; and then the Good Spirit will love and 
preserve you. But if you will get drunk and be 
wicked, you will feel sorrow and trouble ja your own 
hearts for it.” 

After which a letter from John Parrish to Corn- 
planter was read, which mentioned thisjdesire,—that 
they might follow the counsel we gave them; that 
they would have the ox instead of the'buffalo, the 
hog instead of the bear, and the sheep instead of the 
deer. 

Cornplanter then replied it was very true if we 
had given them a large sum of money it would all 
have been gone before now and they would have 
been none the better ; and he appeared quite elevated 
with John Parrish’s prospect of their having domestic 
animals instead of the wild, and said very pleasantly 
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that he should soon be an old man leaning on his 
staff and could no more go out to hunt, and if they 
followed our advice he would then never want fresh 
meat—he could have it at the door and not have to 
go to the woods for it. Then the chiefs and divers of 
the young men took us by the hand and with great 
marks of affection concluded the council. 
[To be Continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XI. SWITZ- 
ERLAND. 
Vevey, SwiITzERLAND, August 10, 1887. 
FROM Lake Lugano to the Lake of Geneva, the 
route lies through the lakes of Lugano and Maggiore 
to Baveno, on the latter, and thence over the Simplon 
Pass to Brieg, in the valley of the Rhone. From 
Baveno to Brieg, im a straight line, may be forty 
miles: by the road it is seventy. Public conveyances, 
changing horses, make the transit between sunrise 
and sunset; but I took a carriage, finding it almost 
as cheap with my party of six, and enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of seats from which each of us could have 
an unobstructed view of the grand scenery along the 
route. Though we had four horses, yet having no 
change we were compelled to spend a night on the 
way. The road lies for four-fifths of the distance 
alongside of a wild mountain stream, fed by distant 
glaciers, which was engaged for ages in enlarging and 
rudely grading casual rifts in the rocky frame of the 
mountain, until it had worn a gorge which the genius 
of a Napoleon converted into a road to give his arm- 
ies at all times access to the plains of northern Italy. 
It is, of course, not wider than is absolutely necessary, 
and is bordered by cliffs, some of them two thousand 
or more feet in height, and worn into all kinds of 
fantastic forms; while the river, which has performed 
most of the labor of making the route, now disports 
itself in an infinite variety of rapids and cascades. 
My young people walked many miles of the way and, 
although they often stopped to gather Alpine wild 
flowers, of which the variety and beauty are cele- 
brated and truly wonderful, they found no trouble in 
keeping up with the carriage, so slow and toilsome 
was the ascent. Two hours after resuming our jour- 
ney, on the following morning, we reached the sum- 
mit of the pass, sixty-six hundred feet above the sea. 
We had passed some small glaciers, and had been in 
the region of permanent snow, and my son thought 
it fine sport to have a game of snow-ball on the long- 
est day of summer. At the summit is a hospice kept 
by monks of St. Bernard, but not so famous as the 
ancient parent home on the pass of that name. We 
did not stop there, but at once commenced the de- 
scent which we accomplished in about two-and-a-half 
hours, at a fast trot and sometimes a gallop, with the 
hind wheels locked and one of them mounted upon 
ashoe. This descending portion of the road lies on 
the edges of the great coves or gorges which run up 
into the mountains, and which, only, render the de- 
scent possible. On one side or other of the road, 
therefore, is always an immense precipice guarded 
sometimes by alow wall, sometimes by a row of stone 
posts, sometimes by a gallery built to ward off ava- 
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lanches or carry overhead a mountain torrent which 
must cross the road, and, finally, sometimes Without 
any protection whatever. But I could not help think. 
ing that should any accident cast the coach on that 
side of the road, neither wall nor posts would pre- 
vent the inmates from being hurled into the abygg. 
The breaking of an axle or wheel, or even the rupture 
of the lock-chains, which would permit the coach to 
run upon the horses, might easily lead to such a dig. 
aster. The youngest of our party, who were on top 
in the coupé, enjoyed the rapid descent and the con. 


‘stantly changing views. Of the elders, some closed 


their eyes, or gazed entranced into the abysses along. 
side, and drew a long breath when we reached Brieg 
and exchanged our carriage for the railway car. The 
terrors of the Simplon will soon be things of the past, 
A railroad is in contemplation which, at a cost of 
twenty million dollars, will pierce the mountain bya 
tunnel eleven miles in length,—two miles longer than 
the St.Gothard which isa mile longer than the Mount 
Cenis. 

At Brieg we came upon the Rhone, some twenty 
miles below its source in a great glacier. Glaciers, ag 
it is now well known, are constantly sliding down 
the mountain sides ; and though they never make any 
progress—that is due to the fact that the front melts 
off just as fast as the rear is added to by congealing 
snows—thus keeping the same length, they were 
supposed to be stationary. But in their motion they 
grind to powder the rocks on which they rest, and 
this powder, in the case of the Rhone, fills the water 
with grey mud. The turbid stream, seventy miles 
below Brieg, enters Lake Leman; and its entry pre- 
sents a remarkable phenomenon which I have ob- 
served with wonder, on several occasions. 

The water of the lake is of a beautiful blue and 
clear as sapphire; the water of the river is as dark 
and opaque as mud can make it, and the river here, 
a hundred miles from its head, is a very large stream. 
This turbid current rushes into the lake with great 
swiftness and is seen for perhaps two hundred yards 
as distinct and separate from the lake as a sandbar 
would be; but at the end of that distance it suddenly 
disappears as if it were a solid body and had dived 
to the bottom of the lake. The little steamer that 
crosses from Villeneuve to Bouveret, passes right be 
fore the mouth of the Rhone, and within, I think, two 
hundred yards of the place where the water of the 
river disappeared ; and not only is the lake along the 
route of the steamer everywhere perfectly trans 
parent and blue, but one can see the blue water ex- 
tending up to the muddy water of the river, and ap- 
parently separated from it only by an imaginary 
line. It is said here, I know not yet on what scien- 
tific authority, that the waters of the river do 
actually dive under those of the lake, and that their 
course can be traced by sounding many miles along 
its bottom. Certain it is that the lake at this, its 
eastern extremity, is as beautifully clear as in any 
other part, and the vast volume of the turbid Rhone 
rushing into it does not mingle with or discolor it at 
all. Possibly the icy coldness of the water and the 
weight of the suspended material renders it so heavy 
that it at once falls to the bottom. Possibly some 
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effect is due to the rapidity with which the Rhone 
enters the still lake. There is a similar separation 
observable between the water of the Rhone and that 
of the Aure after their junction just below Geneva. 
The Rhone there is very rapid; “ the blue rushing of 
the arrowy Rhone” is the very expressive and ap- 
propriate description of the poet. The Aure is much 


in his garden, and a passage in the preface in which 
he describes his emotions on completing the work of 
so many years, amid the solemn stillness of lake and 
mountain, is exceedingly impressive. Rousseau’s resi- 
dence was on an island on the Rhine shore, where it 
leaves the lake; at least the isiand beares his name 
and is adorned by a bronze statue of him. But By- 










slower, and is like the upper Rhone a glacier-born 
stream and so full of rock-powder. The two rivers 
move side by side and perfectly distinct for a con- 
siderable distance. At Lyons the Rhone again re- 
ceives the Saone and the phenomenon is repeated. 
These natural phenomena have supplied two fine 
similes which I remember. One is used by Walter 
Scott in his account, in Woodstock, of the interview 
between Cromwell and the Cavalier, in which the 
roused passion of the former is said, like a strong 
river meeting a feebler stream, to “ shoulder it aside.” 
But a much finer passage occurs in some great 
oration of the last century, perhaps one of Burke’s, 
commencing with the words, ‘ When I was in Lyons 
I was taken to see the place where the Saone joins 
the Rhone,” and then proceeding to depict with great 
felicity of language the process of the two rivers 
forced to flow in the same channel but keeping sul- 
lenly apart. It was apropos of some enforced but 
uncongenial associations, I can not just now re- 
member what. As I may not speak of the Rhone 
again let me mention that in its most rapid part, run- 
ning I calculated ten miles an hour, I saw boys bath- 
ing, and suffering themselves with delight to be 
whirled along by the current. 

Reaching the Lake of Geneva—as Leman is com- 
monly called—where we expected to spend the sum- 
mer, we stopped first at Montreux, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the lake, and which is supposed to be the 
most pleasant location, all things considered, along 
the lake shore. The banks of this lake are said, I 
think by Fenimore Cooper, to be of all Europe, the 
best fitted for the residence of a cultured man of leis- 
ure,and many such have dwelt here—Calvin, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, Byron, among them; Necker, too, 
and his daughter, Madame de Stacl. For some cen- 
turies, too, political refugees, careless of climate but 
solicitious of the protection which the rude little re- 
public has always accorded to such supplicants, have 
congregated within her borders, latterly, I am told, 
with no great advantage to the morals of the popula- 
tion. But of these undesirable visitors was not Ed- 
mond Ludlow, one of the judges who condemned 
King Charles I. of England to death, and on the res- 
toration of his son, had to flee for his life. Two of 
his associates, it will be remembered, took refuge in 
Massachusetts. Ludlow’s house stood right on the 
lake shore, within a few yards of where I write, and 
it was demolished to make room for one of the 
many handsome hotels which line that shore. A 
tablet was inserted in the garden wall of the new 
building to mark the spot where the bold regicide 
had spent the last thirty years of his life. He lived 
till 1693, and saw the Stuarts a second time and for- 
ever driven from England. Gibbon wrote his won- 
derful history of the Roman Empire at Lausanne, a 
few miles below Vevey. He finished it late at night 
































































ron has done more than any other writer to render 
the lake attractive. In fact the poet perceives the 
essence of things, and in a few touches gives us an 
appreciation which we could not ourselves derive 
from any description or even from the actual con- 
templation of objects. Thousands of people yearly 
visit the Castle of Chillon because the poet has told 
them how they should feel in a place where pined a 
martyr for religious freedom. 

The climate of this region is dry and cool. The 
thermometer in the house has not been over 80°, but 
the snow is disappearing from the lower heights, and 
I fear that with the disappearance of its moderating 
influence, the sun will exert greater power. But as 
is always the case inJa dry atmosphere, it is never 
very warm in the shade, and under an umbrella, one 
may comfortably walk in the sun at noon. The ab- 
sence of annoying insects is remarkable. We see 
very few house-flies, and rarelyf[a mosquito; indeed, 
no account is taken of them, nor any precautions 
against them, and at night when we sit in a brilliantly 
lighted room, rarely a moth, and§never a beetle, gnat, 
or other winged creature enters. Yet outside the 
town the gadflies are numerous and aggressive, and 
wagoners hang on the end?of the tongue of the ve- 
hicle a small pan in{which, in stress of enemies, they 
burn charcoal with some fumigating substance. A 
little higher up in the mountains, butterflies are said 
to be in great variety and very, beautiful. 

The views all along the lake are very grand. 
From Vevey we look up the valley of the Rhone, 
bordered on both sides by mountains of from three 
to five thousand feet in height. In the centre of the 
picture, closing the vista thirty-two miles away, is 
a conical mountain of great height ; over one shoulder 
of it peepsastill loftier;peak, white with snow, and on 
the other side towers the Tete{du Midi, more than 
eleven thousand feet high, showing over the lower 
and nearer masses. On either side of the mouth of 
the valley these lower hills spread to the right and 
left, around the head of the lake whose clear, smooth, 
blue surface sharply cuts the rough, irregular, grey 
and white cliffs which rise from its edge. A score or 
more of villages line its banks, and numerous little 
steamboats ply between them, passing our windows, 
on an average, about once every hour during the busy 
part of the day. These villages consist in great part 
of hotels, boarding-houses, and villas for the accom- 
modation of strangers; and these are not only very 
complete in their internal arrangements, but are sur- 
rounded by pleasant accessories, and nothing un- 
seemly comes under view. A great majority are 
immediately on the lake shore, for the land behind 
rises rapidly and brokenly almost everywhere, and it 
is only near the water that level roads can be laid out, 
or level space be found for building. Then along the 
lake miles of stone wall form quays and terraces, 
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shaded with trees, which present a charming view 
from the water, and afford a delightful promenade at 
all hours of the day and evening. This feature, which 
we found in Italy—the national gardens in Naples, 
the Lung’ Arno in Florence, the Riva Schiavoni in 
Venice—seems totally unknown in our country where 
the water-side is given up to squalor and filth, while 
here it is sought as the most desirable location for 
residence. The mountains near at hand afford an 
unlimited supply of water for all purposes. At the 
expense of a few pipes it is brought into every house, 
and at frequent intervals in the streets are ever-run- 
ning fountains. 

The population presents a great contrast to that of 
Italy—much in their appearance, still more in their 
conduct. Drunkenness was always the vice of the 
Swiss—in Goldsmith’s “Traveler” he is the typical 
drunkard—and he has not improved of late years. 
The government has lately applied to the people for 
increased powers to deal with the question, which 
have been granted by a direct vote—what we would 
call a constitutional amendment—and a great national 
temperance convention is to meet at Zurich in the 
course of a few weeks. But the habits of centuries 
are not to be eradicated by constitutional provisions 
or temperance lectures; at least not by these alone. 
The causes of the evil must be sought in defects of 
mental or moral education, and, in my judgment, the 
true view of the question is suggested—amid a great 
deal of other wisdom—in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
** Autocrat.” 

The agricultural portion of the population of 
Switzerland is wretchedly poor. Want of proper 
food produces, as in Italy, infirmity and disease, which 
here are aggravated by the want of light in the deep 
valleys where only in winter those people can live, 
In many such places cretinism produces its ghastly 
brood of deformity and idiocy combined. But how- 
ever poor people may be, there is always money to 
buy drink and procure amusements. A shooting 
festival has just taken place at Geneva, lasting ten 
days. It was visited by more than a hundred thou- 
sand persons, competitors and spectators, all of the 
middle and industrial classes, and from these the 
committee of arrangements collected $140,000, which 
amount was spent in prizes and spectacles. Besides 
this, the visitors had their personal expenses to pay, 
which must have amounted to twice as much as 
the amount collected by the committee. A great deal 
of drink was consumed, chiefly beer, and my daugh- 
ters were astonished to see a very decent-looking and 
well-dressed woman, accompanied by an equally re- 
spectable-looking man, take off five glasses, say a 
quart of the fluid, in the space of ten minutes, mak- 
ing but a single draught of each. Beer is a sedative, 
and it would have been amusing, if one could find it 
in his heart to smile at the infirmities of human na- 
ture, to see parties sitting around tables in front of 
the saloons, staring at each other in stupid silence, 
without uttering a word in a minute. Indeed, I saw 
by some past the speaking point, but still able to raise 
their glasses. There was a good deal of oratory, and 
some speakers, besides the standard topic of the duty 
of defending the fatherland, for which the practice of 


shooting is intended to qualify the contestants, the 
duty of alleviating and banishing poverty wag put 
prominently forward ; and then followed a display of 
fireworks which burnt up in an hour what would 
have banished poverty from a hundred cottages for g 
year. In fact, leaving out of view the expenses of — 
the wealthy and noble and other classes of mere 
consumers, I have no doubt that the aggregate earp. 
ings of the working-people are ample, if properly 
distributed, to keep the entire population in reagop. 
able comfort. The hills around this place, and for 
miles in every direction, are devoted exclusively to 
the growth of the grape, and the grape almost exely. 
sively to the manufacture of wine ; and this is prob. 
ably entirely consumed in Switzerland: at least it ig 
stated that two-thirds of the wine crop of France jg 
consumed at home, and if France exports but one 
third, I am sure Switzerland can export nothing, Ag 
at present advised, we consider all this mere waste-- 
and waste in the midst of direct poverty. If, as ig 
stated, the whole iron product of Pennsylvania does 
not pay the liquor bill, I feel quite sure that the ex. 
penditure for liquor in Switzerland, added to the 
products of their other industries, would keep all her 
population in comfort without trenching upon the 
luxuries of the rich or withdrawing the support from 
her unnecessary army of two hundred thousand men, 
I must not fail to note that, at the festival in ques. 
tion, the amount of actual drunkenness fell far short 
of the anticipations of those acquainted with the 
propensities of the Swiss, and I am confirmed in the 
opinion, that when the mind is occupied the desire 
for drink is to some extent held in abeyance. 
J. D. McPHerson, 


CULTURE AND CHARACTER. 

[We find the following in the Popular Science Monthly, 
under the head of the “ Editor’s Table.” It is so well said 
and so in consonance with our own views that we give the 
article entire, with the hope that it will awaken thoughtin 
the same direction among the readers of our paper.—Eps.] 
THAT intellectual superiority is not an end in itself 
is apparent from more than one consideration. Comte 
has said with truth that “ we get tired of knowing, 
but never get tired of loving;” and a writer who 
carries more authority still has said that, when 
tongues fail and knowledge ceases, charity will still 
abide. What seems to decide the question, however, 
is the fact that, when knowledge or intellectual 
power is made an end in itself, the result is more or 
less failure and disappointment. “ Knowledge comes, 
but wisdom lingers,” the poet has said ; and, to a re 
flective mind, the distinction between the two is not 
difficult to seize. He who has knowledge only, knows 
things and their relations ; himself and his relations, 
above all himself in his relation to the true human 
ideal, he does not know. He seeks to make his 
knowledge subservient to his own personal ends; he 
does not regard it as a revelation of duties to be 
done, of sacrifices to be made, of heights to be at 
tained. He who has wisdom, on the other hand, 
holds his knowledge in trust for higher than personal 
ends, and makes us realize, as other men do not, the 
true value and dignity of knowledge. 
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Character, then, is the principal thing. It is char- 
acter that we continually find to be limiting and con- 
ditioning culture; that is to say, if culture is not 
carried farther than we find it to be in certain cases, 
the reason is that the character, the moral nature, 
has not been such as to support and sustain a truly 
generous culture. There is, perhaps, a finely devel- 
oped sestheticism in certain directions, but the lack 
of culture’s perfect work is seen in a certain hard ma- 
terialism of personal aspiration. The disciple, per- 
chance apostle, of beauty is far from beautiful when 
we get a glimpse of his inner life and essential aims. 
He has never learned that the prime secret of all 
beauty in human life lies in disinterestedness, in the 
ability to put self aside, on some occasions at least, 
and to live in causes and principles, and, above all, in 
one’s fellow beings. Few things are more trying 
than the mock enthusiasm of very mediocre men and 
women for things that they have learned to admire 
as by rote, to hear the jargon of the literary or art- 
istic coterie and to know how little it all means as 
regards real elevation of character and sentiment. 
And what we say of literary and artistic coteries we 
might apply with equal truth to scientific coteries, 
where minute points of classification and nomencla- 
ture are discussed with infinite zeal and warmth, but 
with far less regard to any advantage to be reaped 
for the cause of truth and of humanity than to the 
satisfaction of rival vanities. 

In this country we are laboring with great zeal 
and vast pecuniary resources to promote the cause of 
culture. We educate, educate, educate, as somebody 
once said we ought to do; but whether the result is 
to produce much that can be called culture in any 
high sense is an open question. A criterion may, 
perhaps, be found in a comparison of the rising with 
the now adult generation. Are our young people 
showing graces of mind and character in more abund- 
ant measure than ir parents? Are their aims 
higher? Is their language better? Are their intel- 
lectual occupations more serious? Are their manners 
gentler and more refined? We do not propose to 
answer these questions dogmatically ; but this we 
say, that, unless there has been an improvement in 
these several respects, a vast amount of educational 
effort has not met its full reward. Speaking broadly, 
it seems to us that the culture of our educated 
classes, or of the classes supposed to be educated, 
leaves much to be desired, and we are disposed to 
think that one reason of this is that we have con- 
ceived of education in too purely an intellectual sense. 
We have thought more of sharpening the thinking 
faculties than of liberalizing the sentiments or soften- 
ing the manners. We have introduced too much of 
rivalry into education, and represented education too 
much as a preparation for further rivalry in after-life. 
We have imparted knowledge, but have only to a 
very moderate extent succeeded in inculcating wis- 
dom; and krowledge without wisdom seems poor, 
thin, and sometimes even meaningless. We need,as 
it seems to us, to devote more consideration than we 
have hitherto done to the question, What is the true 
ideal of human life? If we can fix upon the true 
ideal, we can proceed to educate toward that, and 


our work will then be directed towards something 
that is an end in itself. The knowledge we impart 
will be held by a different tenure, and applied in a 
different spirit. What each one knows will be his or 
her equipment toward a worthier fulfillment of social 
duties, a worthier realization of what is best in him- 
self or herself, and not a mere stock-in-trade for the 
procuring of personal gratifications. What we would 
chiefly insist upon at present, however, is that, were 
knowledge pursued in a right spirit, the intellectual 
gain would be very great. Minds would become more 
receptive, owing both to the superiority of the mo- 
tive set before them, and the higher degree of ration- 
ality that the whole system of human life and 
thought would assume. Civilized speech would not 
show aconstant tendency to degenerate into a jargon of 
slang, if people recognized in speech a social function, 
not merely a mode and means of self-assertion. It 
is impossible to find one’s self in any fortuitous as- 
semblage of average human beings without being led 
to reflect how much human intercourse might be im- 
proved and beautified if, by some means, we could 
implant in the mind of each individual a true respect 
for the rights and feelings of others, and a general 
sense of what is due to society, considered as a source 
of unnumbered advantages to all its members. At 
present it often seems to be a distinct aim with many 
persons—and these not in any sense social outlaws, 
but, on the contrary, what would be called “ respect- 
able people ””—to show how little they care for any- 
thing beyond their own pleasure and convenience, 
The popular idea of “independence,” indeed, is 
largely made up of swagger and aggressiveness ; 
whereas the most primary notion of independence 
should embrace the making of an honest return for 
all good received. Thus viewed, the man who wished 
to be “independent” would see that society got back 
from him in service something like a compensation 
for the benefits with which it surrounds him by day 
and by night. But “independence” in this sense is 
absolutely inconsistent with swagger or any form of 
unsocial action or sentiment. We can conceive of 
some philosophic mind saying to this great nation, 
“ One thing thou lackest.” Knowledge we have, and 
material power and business energy, and back of all 
this, no doubt, a great fund of true humanity. But 
the lack is in consciousness of the true aim of life, 
which is beauty and harmony in all social relations. 
The voice of Science itself bids us make a true gener- 
alization, a true synthesis, before we begin to work 
out our plans. We have hitherto stopped short too 
much at the idea of knowledge as an instrument of 
work and ambition, and have greatly hindered the 
growth of knowledge thereby. If we now set before 
us as our main object the building up of character in 
all its elements, we shall find our progress sure, if not 
rapid, and shall discover a deeper meaning and value 
in our labors from year to year and from age to age. 





WiuraM Penn abborred two principles in religion 
and pitied those who held them—obedience to mere 
authority without conviction, and persecution of man 
on pretence of serving God. When truth was clear, 
he thought union best ; where not, he thought char- 
ity best. 
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THE MISQUOTING OF SCRIPTURE. 
THE essay on this subject, which appeared in our 
last issue, is worthy the thoughtful attention of every 
one who speaks in the assemblies of our people as a 
minister of the Divine word. 

The “diligent reading of these excellent writ- 
ings,” enjoined by our Discipline, if attended to in 
the earnest desire to be instructed in the truths con- 
tained therein, and to make the words in which they 
are written our own, will enable the searcher after 
the knowledge of these truths to hand them forth to 
others with a measure of correctness that will be 
satisfactory to both speaker and hearer. 

The greater interest in the study of the Scriptures 
by the membership of our Society, that has been 
awakened through the establishing of First-day 
schools in connection with most of our meetings, in- 
creases the responsibility of ministers in this direc- 
tion. “Gallery phrases or texts” in which a free 
rendering of the words of Scripture is handed forth, 
subject a speaker to a criticism which he would be 
spared by exercising the care that every one should 
be watchful to do, towards an author whose words 
he desires to use. 

The query read in the quarterly meetings of min- 
isters and elders, “Are ministers sound in word and 
doctrine, and careful to minister in the ability which 
God gives?” reaches out and embraces every quali- 
fication with which the minister is endowed. It 
calls for watchfulness that the word handed forth 
may be to the honor of God. The exhortation of 
Paul to Timothy his “beloved child” in the gospel, 
is to the point; after reminding him that “the Lord 
shall give thee understanding in all things,” he adds, 
“give diligence to present thyself approved unto 
God a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth.” If this exhorta- 
tion were observed in the spirit of earnest endeavor 
and with a prayerful desire to profit by its instruc- 
tion, there would be given the ability which only 
comes through seeking. There has been more laxity 
in later years in this respect amongst our Friends, 
than in the earlier times’of the Society’s existence ; 
and this is the more to be deplored since the Scrip- 
tures are so widely distributed and without cost to 
those who are not able to purchase, that no one who 


feels the least desire to be familiar with them ought 
to be without a copy. 

We need to cultivate the wholesome care of the 
Hebrews in our readings and quotations. To them, 
these writings were holy, and a sin attached to any 
false rendering of their contents. While our estimate 
of the Scriptures subordinates them to the word 
through which they were given forth, the Source 
whence the truths they contain emanated makes jt 
the duty of every one who accepts as truth the utter. 
ances they contain, to guard against any false render. 
ing of the language or misuse of the testimonies 
written therein. 

We have felt it necessary to add this much to 
what our essayist has so well said, from the facts 
which are constantly brought to our notice of the 
need of such caution, that the word spoken in our 
meetings for worship may lose none of its power, 
through want of care on the part of our ministers in 
this particular. 


WE have received several communications refer. 
ing to the subject presented by “A.,” under the head- 
ing, “ A Query,” two weeks ago, and shall print some 
orall of them,soon. They deal with very weighty 
religious questions, and will be read, we think, with 
interest. 


_ Some response has already been made, as will be 
noticed by an acknowledgment elsewhere, to the ap- 
peal of Genoa Friends for help to complete the fund 


for erecting their meeting-house. We hope thatany 
and all who can spare a subscription, however small, 
will send it forward. A Friend writing to us on the 
general subject of the scattered membership in the 
West, says: 

“My sympathies are deeply enlisted on behalf of 
our scattered and isolated members in the Far West, 
and I hope that way will open for some of our con- 
cerned Friends to reach out the helping hand to as- 
sist them, not only in erecting their houses of worship 
but in maintaining the testimonies that we asa 
Society have been called upon to bear. And I have 
but little doubt that as our committee [of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting] enter into feeling together on 
the subject, the right way in this weighty field of 
labor will be found, and they enabled to work therein 
harmoniously.” 


DEATHS. 


BACON.—At Woodbury, N. J., Eighth month 29th, 
Hannah Ann Bacon, aged seventy-six years. Interment at 
Haverford, Pa. 

CLOTHIER.—At Camden, N. J., Ninth month 2d, 
Franklin, son of John W., and Catharine Clothier, of Ranco- 
cas, N. J. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 
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DAVIS.—Eighth month 29th, Ann W. Davis, of War- 
minster, Pa., in her sixty-first year. 

EVES.—Eighth month 31st, aged ninety-six years, Par- 
yin Eves, @ valued member of Fishing Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. He retained his faculties until near the close. 

MORGAN.—At Altona, Knox County, Ill., Seventh mo. 
30th, 1887, John. R. Morgan, in his seventy-ninth year. 

He was the son of Benjamin and Tacy Morgan, born in 
Whitpain Township, Montgomery county, Pa., and a birth- 
right member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, where his 
right still remained. He went to Illinois in 1839, where he 
has since resided. 

STEWART.—Eighth month 28th, Mary W., widow of 
Samuel Stewart, aged 75 years. Funeral from Woodbury 
Meeting-house, N. J. 

WAY.—At Tempé, Arizona, Ninth month 3, 1887, Dr. 
Jacob H. Way, formerly of Chester Co., Pa. 


At a meeting of the Temperance Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, held Eighth month 22d, 1887, 
the following was adopted : 

It is with feelings of sincere regret that we have heard 
of the decease of our young friend, John Willetts Campion; 
one who has evinced a lively interest in the cause of Tem- 
perance, and the labors of this Committee. The removal 
of a young man of bright intellect and rare devotion to 
works of reform is a source of regret to all of us, and we 
tender our sympathies to his bereaved parents. Extracted 
from the minutes. 

Henry T. CHILD, Clerk. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 37. 
NINTH MontTH 18TH, 1887. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

Toric: PERSECUTION. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and perse- 
cute you and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven, for so persecuted they the 
prophets that were before you.” 


Matt. 5:10, 11, 12. 


IT is easy for us to see how the blessings which have 
heretofore formed the subject of our lessons could 
follow the course of life which make them possible. 
But when we come to persecutions and revilings, to 
those bitter feelings against us that manifest them- 
selves in cruelty to our persons and slander against 
our fairname, we must indeed have been brought 
completely under the divine principles that form the 
gospel code of life, to be able to have the blessed- 
ness promised to those who are thus unjustly dealt 
with by their fellows. The meaning of persecute, as 
here used, is to vex or oppress one on account of his 
religion. They are persecutors who injure the name, 
reputation, Or property, or take the life of another 
on account of his religious opinions—because he is 
striving to be righteous in the sight of God. 

To reproach, is to call evil and contemptuous 
names,—to ridicule on account of religion. It is not 
a blessing to have evil spoken of us if we deserve it; 
but if we deserve it not, our conscience acquits us, 
and though we have a right to be sorry for the evil 
word spoken, we should not consider it a calamity. 


Nothing can harm us if we be followers of that which 
is good. But we must be sure that we have done or 
said nothing that can bring the religion we profess 
into dishonor. Many, in times past, as well as in our 
day, by their want of judgment and untempered zeal, 
in the presentation of their religious views, give a 
false impression of its value,and make it a stumbling 
block to those with whom they mingle. Such some- 
times consider themselves persecuted, and claim the 
promise contained in this beatitude. Our religion, 
to be of any value to us, must be a religion that 
brings our whole life and conduct into harmony with 
the law of the Spirit of God. 

We learn from this lesson : 

(1) That we need not feel discouraged or dissat- 
isfied when the religion which we profess is lightly or 
harshly spoken of. If our desire is to be true and 
faithful, our Heavenly Father will give us the evi- 
dences of his favor, and that is all we need desire. 

(2.) That to be reproached for carrying out our 


conscientious convictions of duty need not give us 
uneasiness while we have the Divine favor. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
SOUTHERN Quarterly Meeting was held at Third 
Haven, Talbot county, Md., on the 31st of the Eighth 
month, and was well attended by the members. 
The usual queries were read and the answers ap- 
proved, all the representatives being present. We 
have had the company of Joseph Powell, Joel Borton, 
Jr., and Martin Maloney, and our meeting closed - 
under a deep sense of divine favor, feeling that we 
have been encouraged and strengthened by the testi- 
monies of these Friends, who have come among us to 
bear witness to the truth that if we live under the guid- 
ance of our Heavenly Teacher, we shall be directed 
aright in our temporal as well as our spiritual affairs ; 
and the earnest desire was expressed that we might 
awaken to new life and interest. As was testified, 
we cannot live upon the traditions of our ancestors, 
we cannot inherit their christian experience, we 
must know of an individual awakening to spiritual 
life. The letter without the spirit will not profit us, 
but if we possess the spirit we shall understand the 
letter and its application to our needs and desires. 
May these seasons of mingling together continue to 
strengthen us, and draw us nearer to one another by 
that love which is the true badge of His disciples. 

M. J.B. 


MIAMI QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Miami Quarterly Meeting, held 8th month 13th, 
convened at the usual hour. During the meeting for 
worship there were several speakers, among them 
Arthur H. Middleten, of Philadelphia, each urging 
upon one and all the necessity of a full surrender 
of everything to the Divine will The business 
which usually claims the attention of the meeting 
at this time was transacted; namely, considering 
the condition of our Society as embraced in the 
answers to the queries, naming representatives to 
Yearly Meeting and members of the Representative 
Committee, forwarding the fund raised to be used for 
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spreading Friends’ papers, (by women Friends), also 
report of the number of families, parts of families, etc., 
in this quarter, (by men Friends). 

Young Friends’ Association met in the evening. 
Most of the time was spent in listening to a lecture 
by Wm. C. Starr, of Richmond, Ind., on “The Book of 
Exodus,” often comparing it to the journey through 
life, the trials and besetmenis that meet us on every 
hand, showing the necessity of following closely 
the Divine light. 

14th, First-day school met at 9.30a.m. Several 
Friends, not membersof this (Waynesville), particular 
school, met with us. Near the close, A. H. M. ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt in mingling with us, and 
told us how they conducted the school of which he 
is a member, etc. The meeting was well attended ; 
earnest desires were expressed that all become truly 
converted “and not let the zeal of thine house eat 
thee up; that when we are tried as it were to a hair’s 
breadth we bow in humble submission to the Father 
of Mercies.” 

8th month 23d. There was held on the Wilmington 
Fair Grounds a union pic-nic, composed of Friends 
from New Vienna, Wilmington, Harveysburg, and 
Waynesville neighborhoods. Over one hundred at- 
tended, spending the time in innocent amusement. 
After dinner there were some literary exercises; also 
impromptu speeches by two of the older Friends. As 
the afternoon drew towards the close we separated 
for our respective homes feeling that it had been a 
day well spent. B. 


Friends of Green street, Spruce street, and Rad- 
nor Monthly Meetings, members of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to visit and encour- 
age its members, were present at Reading meeting on 
First-day morning, the 4th instant. The attendance 
was about as usual, the membership being very 
small. It was gratifying to see among the number 
several young persons. 

The hour for worship was observed with a good 
degree of punctuality, and the word spoken was lis- 
tened to with earnestness. The afternoon was spent 
in social intercourse at the residence of Henry Ken- 
dall, where many of the attenders of the morning 
met the visitors. It is believe such gatherings may 
often be as useful in holding the members together, 
as the more public services of our committees. R. 


—In relation to Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
which will be held next Fifth-day, at Moorestown, 
we are requested to note that arrangements have 
been made by which the 8.30 a. m. train from Cam- 
den will stop at East Moorestown station. Last 
year, in the absence of such arrangement, the train 
did not stop, and some Friends were left behind in 
Camden. ‘ 

—Our friend Joseph B. Livezey has received a 
minute from the monthly meeting of which he isa 
member, setting him at liberty to visit and appoint 
meetings within the limits of Fishing Creek Half- 
year Meeting. His expectation has been that he 
would enter upon this service after Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, (held on the 8th inst.), and be absent from 
home ten days or two weeks. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDgi 
EDUCATION in the Society of Friends is a matty 
that is claiming the consideration of our people, with 
increased interest; and it must be patent to all tha 
there is no subject more worthy of our attention thay 
the one before us. Our ancestors were impressed 
with this fact, and were alive to the work of estab. — 
lishing schools for the guarded education of Friendy 
children where it was practicable; and the inability 
to accomplish this at all times and in all places wher 
there were Friends has, no doubt, occasioned a logs to 
the Society. 

We are well aware that it is by the means of edy. 
cation that we derive all our forces, and that without 
it man would be powerless to accomplish anything, 
There is an education that is intuitive, or derived 
from surrounding circumstances, that wields a poy. 
erful influence in moulding character, whether that 
influence be good or whether it be bad; and there jg 
an education derived from the technical training of 
the intellectual faculties to such a degree that impos 
sibilities seem to be thrown in the shade. Creation 
seems to wear a different aspect, since man has 
brought so many things within his reach. Franklin 
bottled the lightning, but it was Morse that started it 
around the world. Man’s ability to search out and 
to put in motion these forces is evidence that they 
were intended for our use, and so much has been ae. 
complished that Science and Art might seem to be 
at the zenith. But we will not look for the end yet, © 

But here we come to speak of the important part ~ 
of our concern; that is, to guard the children and 
youth, through this transition period in which the — 
intuitive mind is active and impressive and not suf 
ficiently mature to judge between thing and thing. 
It is with this view that Friends have foreshadowed 
the thought of establishing schools within their own 
borders and under their oversight. 

Experience teaches that early impressions are 
lasting, and that good training and character formed 
in youth generally remain through life ; and to this 
fact we desire to invite attention, that we use the 
means at command and best adapted. to this great 
need ; so that when temptation comes there may be 
made a way to escape, and that the children realize 
the beauty of holiness, and be impressed with an ob- 
ligation to their Heavenly Father. 

It seems evident, too, that many others who are 
not Friends have seen the importance of having good 
associations for their children, and are availing them- 
selves of the advantages of Friends’ schools as far as 
opportunity is afforded, from the fact that our 
schools are generally full. 

I hesitate to refer to a system of manual labor 
connected with schools, knowing the impracticability 
of adapting them to the needs on an extensive scale; 
but it must ever remain a truth that a child is not 
truly educated until master of some profession that 
will afford a livelihood. An aim in life is most surely 
a passport to success. The importance of this should 
be taught to such a degree as to incite in the minds 





1 Read at a Conference on the subject of Education, under 
the auspices of Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Bt 
ucation, at Bald Eagle, Pa. 
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of pupils a desire for such an attainment, and it 
might be productive of much good. 

The idea prevalent with some that much learning 
jg dangerous, that it carries the mind into specula- 
tions, overlooking the deep truths that lie beneath, 
can hardly be established. It is true there are many 
that we call self-made men that have succeeded well 
without much scholastic training; but mark, they 
have been individuals with strong minds and a suf- 
ficientamount of will-power to persevere, and to attain 
to that within themselves which was essential to their 
needs. They were educated in fact by their own re- 
search, and were the stronger by having gained it 
through their own efforts. 

George Fox was a shoemaker’s apprentice, but he 
had an intimate acquaintanee with the subjects which 
he discussed before the people. Some of the apostles 
were fishermen, but we are not told that they were 
ignorant and unintelligent. Nodoubt but they were 
well chosen, and as far as they continued faithful 
were enabled to fulfil their mission creditably ; but 
Moses’ having been brought up in the house of Pha- 
raoh no doubt prepared him the better to lead 
Israel from the land of bondage. And Paul learned 
at the feet of Gamaliel, and although he counted all 
his learning dross that he might win Christ, he was 
no doubt the stronger man to carry the light of the 
gospel to the Gentiles. 

William Penn, Robert Barclay, and William Sew- 
ell were literary men, and perhaps none stand 
higher in the estimation of Friends than they. Thus 
it may be observed that it is the light of truth en- 
lightening the understanding,—enlightening that 
which education has produced, that makes men pow- 
erful for good, enabling them to judge between the 
trae and the false; when Paul’s eyes were opened, 
he said, ‘‘ I conferred not with flesh and blood,” but 
gave up to the heavenly vision. This divine illumi- 
nation is the keynote which, coupled with education 
or knowledge, if lived out would move the world in 
its normal channel. JosepH M. SPENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

AN EXPERIENCE WITH ROBBERS. 
SOME of the birthright members of our religious So- 
ciety assent to the doctrine of the guidance of the 
Inward Light as a mere theory, or as being only 
adapted to those who are far advanced in religious 
experience ; but do not regard it as a practical prin- 
ciple to be used in every-day life, in secular as well 
as _— matters, by ail who will accept it as their 
guide, 

As an encouragement to all of our people to adopt 
the latter view, I deem it right to relate the following 
incident: A short time ago, I closed my little store in 
the evening, leaving everything apparently safe as 
usual ; but I soon thought I had better return there 
to spend the night, although I had not previously 
done so for a long time. I tried to satisfy myself that 
there was no danger, but the feeling continued to 
strengthen ; and when I retired to my chamber, still 
feeling uneasy, I humbly offered earnest prayer for 
instruction as to what to do. It was clearly shown 
me that an attempt would be made to break into and 


rob the store, and that I must return there to spend 
the night. I heeded the impression ; but upon en- 
tering the store my reason pointed out the folly of my 
remaining there alone, conscientiously restrained 
from using any physical means of resistance in case 
of an attack by some bold, strong burglar with his 
weapons. I then hesitated as to whether I had bet- 
ter step out and get a man to stay with me, or get a 
pointed stick with which to merely mark the in- 
truder’s face or hands for recognition, for it was too 
dark to see him. 

Just then I recognized the “ still, small voice with- 
in” (which I call the voice of God or Christ ; it is the 
same), saying “ Provide nothing of that kind ; I will 
protect thee.” It was enough ; I fearlessly lay down 
and went to sleep. About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing I heard a rustling at the two locks on the door; I 
arose and stood behind the door. Fitted keys un- 
locked the two locks ; and I soon felt the door gently 
pressing against my arm. No one entered, no one 
spoke, but-the door was quietly closed and locked, 
and the intended t urglars quickly slipped away with 
their two keys. Corroborating circumstances and 
my own feelings pointed to two white men anda 
woman as being the guilty trio engaged in the plot 
but there was no legal proof against them. They 
lived in two adjacent houses; and on the following 
day an opportunity was afforded me for meeting the 
three together. 

I talked plainly and seriously to them for a short 
time, and finally told them I would leave their case 
—not in the legal courts—but in the hands of that 
good Father in whom I trust as a guide and protec- 
tor. 

I pleasantly bade them farewell, and I believe 
they will not be likely to make such an attempt 
again. 

I will just remark that I find —as a result of my 
own experience,—two conditions are necessary in 
order to secure the special teaching I have referred 
to: first, thorough humility with a sense of our need 
of instruction; second, a firm resolution to uncon- 
ditionally comply with that instruction when it is 
given, and to be prepared to say, “Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” 

Bighth month 29th, 1887. 


A SERENE and just benevolence placed Popei 8 
theology two centuries in advance of his time, and 
enabled him to sum the law of noble life in two lines, 
which, so far as I know, are the most complete, the 
most concise, and the most lofty expression of moral 
temper existing in English words:— 

‘* Never elated, while one man’s oppressed ; 
Never dejected, while another’s blessed.” 
One finds in studying Pope that he has expressed for 
you, in the strictest language and within the briefest 
limits, every law of art, of criticism, of economy, of 
policy, and finally, of a benevolence, humble, rational, 
and resigned, contented with its allotted share of life, 
and trusting the problem of its salvation to Him in 
whose hands lies that of the universe.—RuskKIN. 





Speak fitly, or be silent wisely. 
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ENGLISH FRIENDS’ VISIT TO QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA. 


[There is always much to interest American Friends in 
the doings of our English kindred. Outside the pale of 
Society fellowship, we still have a feeling of kinship in a 
religious sense, having sprung from the same ancestry, and 
look back with the same veneration to those worthies who 
so nobly espoused the cause of truth and won for us all so 
much of religious liberty. We therefore present to our 
readers, taken from the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Lon- 
don, an interesting account of the visit recently paid by a 
deputation of Friends to Queen Victoria, on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of her reign. As citizens of a Re- 
public, we cannot be expected to share the English feeling 
as regards royalty; but as Friends, we can rejoice in the 
continued recognition of the larger liberty won for con- 
science by the early Friends.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. |] 

IT becomes my high gratification to utter a “ voice” 
from the Royal Palace itself, and record some of the 
scenes and doings when, in conjunction with ten 
other Friends, appearing before the Queen of Eng- 
land, “upon whose vast domain the circling sun 
ne’er sets,” we presented to her the sincere and af- 
fectionate congratulations of this loyal body on the 
occasion of the Jubilee year of her prosperous reign. 

Unhappily the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner did not 
exist in 1837, when William Allen and fifty-three 
other Friends in person presented an address from 
our religious community on her accession to the 
throne, and we cannot therefore refer our readers to 
the back numbers of this periodical for particulars of 
this and former interesting episodes, but the defi- 
ciency has been in part supplied by the pen of a pres- 
ent contributor. ; 

In order to make these fragmentary notes into 
somewhat of a historical record, I may commence by 
saying that asthe Yearly Meeting was not in session, 
and the time was pressing, the “ Meeting for Suffer- 
ings,” as in some previous cases, prepared an address, 
and appointed the following Friends to present it at 
the Palace at Windsor Castle on Fifth month 16th 
viz.: the Clerk and Assistant Clerks to the Yearly 
Meeting (Joseph Storrs Fry, Charles Brady, and Ca- 
leb R. Kemp), the Clerk to the Meeting for Sufferings, 
(Richard Littleboy), and J. B. Braithwaite, Stafford 
Allen, W. C. Westlake, J. B. Hodgkin, George Gillett, 
and George Tatham ; thus representing various quar- 
terly meetings in all parts of England. In proposing 
atime for its presentation, the Lord Chamberlain 
very courteously intimated that in consideration of 
our accustomed procedure, Her Majesty,had graciously 
intimated that we need not be apparelled in 
“court dress,” but could attend in ordinary costume. 

The day broke auspiciously, and, “at or before 
the time appointed” the deputation, iricluding the 
Right Hon. John Bright, who, as a Privy Councilor, 
had the power as well as privilege of introducing 
them and speaking in the Queen’s presence, met at 
Paddington Station, where saloon railway carriages 
had been provided for each of the six deputations to 
whom an audience had been granted at the Castle on 
this day. 


Her Majesty’s stables must have been liberally 
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drawn upon, as well as the royal carriages and goy. 
vants, since some twelve or fourteen pairs of Prancing 
bays accompanied by postilions and footmen in the 
Queen’s livery, awaited this large party at Windsor 
Station, and driving us through the town to the Cag 
tle gates, dashed round the quadrangle to the entrangg 
doors where numberless footmen in the royal livery 
awaited us in the entrance hall to receive coats, h 
and umbrellas, before ascending the grand staircage 
leading to the Assembly Hall, where were gathered 
earls and lords of high degree in the royal hong. 
hold, mingled with the representatives of the six d 
utations, including Earl Granville, the Chancellor of 
London University. Whilst these various groups 
were arrayed in Court robes, gowns and hoods of 
wondrous hue, the little knot of Friends was conspie. 
uous by the absence of these attributes ; although the 
D. C. L. Oxford gown of John Bright was jocosely jp. 
quired after by some of these richly-robed deputies; 
to which he aptly rejoined that he was not represent. 
ing Oxford, but his own religious community. 

Luncheon was announced at two p.m. The “yp. 
adorned” Friends were scattered in three or four 
groups amongst the seventy or eighty guests seated 
at one long and princely dining-table in the Water. 
loo Chamber, upon which a very recherché luncheon 
was served. I leave it to the reader’s imagination to 
picture the fifteen or twenty scarlet-liveried footmen 
with napkined-hand waiting assiduously on this dis. 
tinguished body of visitors. ‘Champagne or sherry, 
sir?” was the portentous inquiry of each footman, 
who had aselect five under his especial care. “ Water, 
thank you,” was our equally clear reply ; and it iss 
noteworthy fact that whilst our deputation was se 
lected from various Meetings of Friends, they were, ! 
believe, all of them total abstainers, and six out of 
the ten bore on their breasts the blue ribbon (the only 
order of decoration we possessed) into the presence 
of the Queen herself; probably a larger number than 
had ever before been thus bedecked on any state oe 
casion at Windsor. The injunction which we often 
give to others—“ sew it on your coat”—seemed to 
have been carried out by the whole six, so that ne 
cessity as well as choice favored the palace wearing 
of “ the little bit of blue,” and it would not have been 
“ordinary costume ” without it. 

To describe the varied menu would be beneath the 
dignity of a quarterly review; suffice it to say that 
from the richly chased gold epergnes and vases which 
decorated the table, the great variety of dishes 
served, the fruits, in season and out of season which 
concluded the repast, nothing more could be desired. 
At the close there were no speeches, but our diligent 
attendant, in a solemn voice from behind said, “The 
Queen’s health, sir ; will you drink it in wine or 
(sotto voce) water!” Having as loyal subjects pre 
viously satisfied ourselves that the Queen’s health 
was not likely to suffer by our adopting such an un 
wonted beverage in her own banqueting hall, I could 
only bravely repeat, “Water.” Water was brought, 
and as itis avery old axiom that “the greater im 
cludes the less,” at nd other table need any of us in 
future hesitate to ignore the wine and stand fast to 
the water bottle. Simple as was this procedure it 
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was asatisfaction quietly and unostentatiously to bear 
yisible testimony against the unnecessary use of in- 
icating drinks. 

a bed boon whispered that the Friends had to at- 
tend their Meeting on Ministry and Oversight at 
Devonshire House, at five o’clock, and with singular 
courtesy we were informed by the Lord Chamberlain 
that her Majesty’s command was that we should be 
received first; also that, as five deputations had to 
follow, it was desirable that our address (which had 
previously been forwarded to the Queen) might, in 
this instance, be taken as read. 

Punctual tothe time the door of the green draw- 
ing room was opened, and Queen Victoria stood on a 
dais before us; and, led by John Bright, we gathered 
round in the arc of a circle whilst he, with consider- 
able feeling, introduced us, stating that though a small 
pody numerically, there was none more loyal to her 
Majesty, or more desirous for the prosperity of her 
reign. He then introduced J. B. Braithwaite and 
Richard Littleboy, as the mover and seconder of the 
address; also Stafford Allen, the oldest of the depu- 
tation and nephew of the Mr. Allen who would be 
remembered by her Majesty ; to which she gently re- 
plied, “ Yes, certainly,” and giving the address to 
one of the Lords in Waiting, she handed to John 
Bright her written reply. Then graciously extend- 
ing her hand towards the favored two, they advanced, 
bowed, and kissed hands, whilst the rest of the depu- 
tation, also respectfully bowing and retiring, all faith- 
fully carried out the universally accepted law at re- 
ceptions, “ Never turn your back upon the Queen.” 

How was the Queen dressed? will doubtless be 
the first question of many a fair reader of these lines. 
Shall I be thought hopelessly color-blind and cos- 
tume-blind also if I honestly confess that I'really do 
not know? and what may appear equally strange, not 
one of the loyal ten was able to inform me; although 
had the \deputation consisted of both sexes this de- 
ficiency might without doubt readily have been sup- 

lied.’ 

, My excuse must be that, whilst female costumes 
may be seen any day, one can very rarely see the 
Queen on indoor occasions. My mind and thoughts 
were, I suppose, so occupied in regarding her kind 
and radiant face, animated by atouch of quiet good 
humor, that on retiring I found I had seen but little 
of the surroundings but much of the Sovereign. Could 
the cheerful expression which rested upon her coun- 
tenance (so different from the sad and weary look con- 
veyed in most of the likenesses published) have been 
photographed, it would certainly have proved by far 
the brightest that we have yet seen. 

On leaving the reception room we quickly grouped 
together to read her Majesty’s gracious reply, the 
compilation of which, rumor, confirmed, I think, by 
internal evidence, has attributed to the Queen’s own 
hand. It wasas follows: 

“T thank you for your loyal and dutiful address, and 


[To American Friends it seems strange that women were not 
of the party,—not to take note of such trivial things as the dress of 
the Queen, but to illustrate more fully the principles of Friends 
in their recognition of the equality of the sexes. Women are not 
in England, as they are with us, members of the Representative 
Committee.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
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for your affectionate congratulations on the attainment of 
the fiftieth year of my reign. , 

“ The renewed assurances of the attachment of the So- 
ciety of Friends to my throne and person are very gratify- 
ing to me. 

“T unite with you in gratitude to Almighty God, by 
whose good Providence so many blessings have been vouch- 
safed to this nation during my reign; and I pray that the 
same mercies may be ever continued to my faithful people, 
and that they may never cease to advance in earthly pros- 
perity and in moral and religious excellence.” 

The royal carriages were again placed at our dis- 
posal, and—except John Bright, who remained for a 
further audience with the Queen—we were driven 
back to the station, where saloon carriages again 
awaited us, our whole party reaching Devonshire 
House at five p.m., when the Friends were assem- 
bling at the “ Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight.” The sudden change from the regal splendor 
of the palace, with all its state officers and titled oc- 
cupants, to the dove-colored surroundings of Devon- 
shire House, with its calm and sunny-faced visitors, 
was very striking; but I would fain hope that it may 
be attributed rather to an excess of loyalty to the So- 
ciety than to any deficiency of loyalty towards the 
Throne, if I honestly confess that, pleasant as it 
might be to be “ spoken for to the King,” I should be 
sorry permanently to exchange the atmosphere of 
Devonshire House for the grandeur of the palace. 
Attractive as the glittering surroundings of the court 
may be to the eye and ear, yet when the heart itself 
speaks out, my response would be, in the contented 
and comfortable words of the Shunammite woman of 
old, “I dwell amongst mine own people.” 

It is said that every story should have its moral, 
and as moralizing, if not enjoined in our Book of 
Doctrine and Discipline, is certainly not proscribed, I 
will conclude this narrative by two or three attendant 
reflections. 

1. Meeting for Sufferings. Itseemed very hard toas- 
sociate this time-honored title with the smooth ftowing 
events of this day. Saloon traveling, royal carriages, 
palace splendors, luxurious lancheon, and our gra- 
cious reception, seemed to have but little “suffering” 
about them. I could not avoid feeling that, except as 
a historical term, the word was very incongruous, 
and that our personal aspect and happy demeanor 
must, in the eyes of our co-deputationists, have con- 
veyed the idea of enjoyment rather than of “ suffer- 
ing.” Might not this title suitably be altered in this 
year of Jubilee to that under which we described 
ourselves, viz., the Representative Committee of the 
Society of Friends ? 

2. “ For them that honor Me I will honor.” How 
remarkably has this Scripture promise been fulfilled 
in the history of the Society of Friends! In simple 
obedience, as they believe, to their Lord’s commands, 
they have for more than two centuries persistently 
refused either to bear arms or to swear. They are 
the only religious community in ber Majesty’s do- 
minions who have uniformly declined to draw the 
sword in defense of their sovereign, and who have 
absolutely refused at all times to take an oath of al- 
legiance. Yet the mightiest sovereign that ever sat 
upon the British throne, knowing the integrity of 
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their hearts and the honesty of their religious scru- 
ples, not only gives them precedence on this occa- 
sion, but is willing to receive them in her drawing- 
room without reference to ordinary state arrange- 
ments, and has given them a welcome equal to, if not 
surpassing, that accorded to the most sword-bediz- 
ened, defender of the realm, or the most abject sub- 
scriber to the oath of allegiance ! 

3. How changed are the times! Whilst in the first 
half century of our history many hundreds of faith- 
ful Friends were fined, persecuted, and imprisoned, 
often unto death, for obeying God rather than man 
in these respects; whilst deputation after deputation 
waited upon kings and ministers in those days to en- 
treat them to release multitudes of their co-religionists 
from noisome prisons and cruel sufferings, offering to 
lie in prison, body for body, in the place of their af- 
flicted brethren, and the burden of all their requests 
was for justice and protection from brutal oppressors 
in high places; the gist of the present address is de- 
vout gratitude to God for the Queen’s benevolent 
and beneficient reign, thanksgiving for the religious 
liberty her people enjoy, and the recognition of per- 
severing efforts in the promotion of righteousness 
and truth throughout her wide dominions. How 
marvelous the contrast between these affectionate 
and thankful congratulations and the visit of George 
Fox to Cromwell at Hampton Court, in 1658, where 
he says, “I laid the sufferings of Friends before him, 
and warned him according as I was moved to speak 
to him.” Or when, in the same year, Thomas Aldam 
and Anthony Pearson “ were moved,” as Sewel nar- 
rates, “ to go through all the gaols in England and 
get copies of Friends’ commitments under the gaolers’ 
hands, that they might lay the weight of their suf- 
ferings upon Oliver Cromwell. And when he would 
not give order for the releasing of them, Thomas Al- 
dam was moved to take his cap from off his head, 
and to rend it in pieces before him, and to say unto 
him, ‘So shall thy government be rent from thee and 
thy house;’ which,” the narratives goes on to say, 
“came to pass shortly after.” 

Finally comes the important question: Are we as 
a religious Society the better or the worse for these 
peace-and-plenty breathing times, when all men 
speak well of us? Is there or is there not any teach- 
ing for us in the old fable of the wind and the sun? 
The cold blast of the north wind and the sharp driv- 
ing rain made the traveler cling the closer to his en- 
vironments; but the sunshine and fair weather in- 
duced him to cast off these well-proven garments, and 
to part with that which had been his protection in 
past times. * 


BLINDFOLDED and alone I stand, 
With unknown threshold on each hand. 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to hear, afraid to hope. 
Yet this one thing I learn to know, 
Each day more surely, as I go,— 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law, unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 

Not as I will. 








=== 
ATTITUDE OF LONDON FRIENDS. 


[From the Western Friend, (Wilburite), for Eighth mon 
we make the following extract from an article in relation 
to the attitude of the governing element of London Yearly 
Meeting toward the approaching General Conference of 
Orthodox delegates at Richmond, Indiana.—Eps, INTELL. 
GENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

IN 1841, while J. J. Gurney was still alive, Edward 
Ash, of London Yearly Meeting, openly attacked the 
doctrine of the Inward Light, and protested against 
the reprint of Robert Barclay’s “ Apology.” Becauge 
it was re-published he resigned his right of member. 
ship in the Society of Friends. Thirty years later 
the seed sown by Edward Ash, which London hag 
let grow, bore its fruit in the refusal of London to 
reprint the “Apology.” Then Edward Ash rejoined 
the Society without any acknowledgment; and at 
once renewed his attack, against the doctrine of the 
Inward Light, inside the Society, by publishing g 
work called “George Fox: his Character, Doctrin 
and Work.” In this work Edward Ash said of the 
Inward Light: “This doctrine, elaborately stated 
expounded, and vindicated by Robert Barclay, re. 
tained its authority among us almost unquestioned 
for nearly two centuries. But where is it now? 
Never disowned, either directly or indirectly, by the 
collective body, and openly objected to by very few 
of its members, it has nevertheless virtually disap- 
peared from among us in this country, and I believe 
from the larger portion of our community in America: 
It now finds no place either in the great bulk of our 
ministry or in the Society’s corporate utterances. . , , 
Entertaining the opinions which I have expressed 
respecting that idea, I must, of course, rejoice at its 
virtual disappearance from amongst us.” 

So wrote Edward Ash in 1873, and died shortly 
after. His monthly meeting prepared a eulogistic 
memorial of bim, and forwarded it to London Yearly 
Meeting. It was read in that meeting, and after 
one of the most significant discussions that ever took 
place in that body, it was approved by the Yearly 
Meeting, despite the earnest protest of many of its 
members ; and J. B. Braithwaite joined the majority 
in endorsing it and sending it out without any pro- 
test against his doctrines. In 1840-6 London had 
officially accepted the views of J. J. Gurney, by re 
fusing to take note of the protest of Philadelphia 
against them. In endorsing Edward Ash’s memorial 
she went down on the lower plane with Edward Ash; 
and there she stands to-day. And there stands the 
great mass of that Society that is to meet in Confer- 
ence at Richmond. 

The endorsement of Ash was a general notifica- 
tion by London Yearly Meeting tc all within the 
Society of Friends who were ready to reject the doc- 
trine of the Inward Light, that it was of no con- 
sequence whatever if they come out boldly and re- 
jected the doctrine. It said with all the force of 
official action that if they openly denied the doc- 
trines of the Inward Light and immediate revelation, 
they would neither lose credit as members or stand- 
ing as ministers. A glance at the present condition 
of the Society, especially in America, shows that this 
libertine lesson of London Yearly Meeting has 
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idely accepted as a rule of action. Ohio 
oa, Nesting aos openly rejected the doctrine of 
the Inward Light; and we believe that if the truth 
was fully known at least nine-tenths of the ministers 
of the larger bodies in America have so accepted the 
views of Edward Ash on revelation, that they neither 
wait for or expect any immediate revelation of the 
Lord’s will as a qualification for the ministry—their 
role is to start in a blind trust that in some way they 
will be led. No light for a sinner, no revelation for a 
peliever, was the creed of Edward Ash. And when 
the Conference assembles at Richmond it will be the 
followers of J. J. Gurney arrayed against those of 
Edward Ash, as the influence and teaching of these 
two men is now developed in the Society of Friends. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EQUAL OR UNEQUAL. 


WE sometimes feel, 
That all unequal are our shares 
Of woe and weal. 


We can but see, 
That some have boundless wealth, while more 
Have poverty. 


We can but know, 
That fewer rest upon the heights 
Than plod below. 


We can but think, | 
Joy opes her fount that some may sip 
Where others drink. 


And so we say : 
“ Fortune is partial in her gifts 
To men, alway.” 


“Oh fools and blind!” 
To seat ourselves in judgment o’er 
Our human kind, 


And think to know 
A brother’s heights of happiness, 
Or depths of woe. 


Perhaps, if we 
A shade less ‘darkly through the glass ” 
Might ’round us see, 


We'd covet less 
Of others’ seeming ease and wealth 
And happiness, 


And seek to fill 
Our earthly riches, large or small, 
With humbler will. 


Not always wealth, 
Not always high renown or power 
Or even health 


Contentment brings; 
To lowest rocks we stoop to find 
The purest springs. 


Somehow—somewhere— 
Of earthly joy and woe, perhaps, 
Each has his share ; 


For in each breast 


Stand poised the only’scales to weigh 
Its rest and unrest. 


LavuRA W. WHITE. 


THE CHORD WHICH BINDS THE WORLD. 
BY MAY M. ANDERSON. 
“ WHY are you blooming, sweet lillies and roses, 
Beautiful golden-rods straight and tall? 
Tell me your secret ere summer-time closes.” 
Softly they answered me one and all: 
“‘ Love is the secret 
Of all our blooming; 
Close in our bosoms 
Our little ones sleep ; 
Hidden from harm 
And nourished and sheltered, 
Over their slumbers 
Our-vigil we keep.” 


“Tell me the source of your joy, pretty robins, 
Flying so blithely now here and now there ; 
Fain would I know why a bird is so happy.” 
Sweetly their answer was trilled on the air: 
“ Deep in the willow 
A snug nest is swinging ; 
In it our little ones 
Wait for our call. 
This is the secret 
Of all of our singing ; 
Nothing so wonderful ; 
Love, that is all.” 


All through the cirele of nature we find it, 
Purest of passions and strongest and best, 
Giving ungrudgingly, never repining, 
Asking no recompense, happy and blest. 
Sweet is the music 
The glad winds are bringing 
Up from each valley 
And down from each height, 
Music of lullabies 
Mothers are singing, 
Sparks from the forges 
Which fathers make bright. 
Singing and toiling and working with might, 
Love is the secret that makes labor light. 
—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


From The American, (Philadelphia). 
VICE AND VIRTUE IN THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


AN unknown friend encloses to The American a clip- 
ping from a recent issue of a New York contempor- 
ary, The Churchman, in which the characteristics of 
our daily journalism are discussed. Naturally enough, 
the theme of the article is the daily newspaper’s ex- 
aggeration of what is trival and vile, at the expense of 
depreciating what is useful and important. The sub- 
ject is thus introduced : 


“Not long ago an influential daily newspaper, being 
asked why it was that only a quarter of a column was de- 
voted to the proceedings of an important educational con- 
vention, which was held in the place of publication, while 
more than three columns were given to a minute tele- 
graphic account of a professional game of base ball in 
another city, replied that it was merely a matter of demand 
and supply ; that its business was simply to meet the wants 
and comply with the tastes of its readers; and concluded 
by saying that when the public took more interest in edu- 
cation than in base ball, the respective kinds of intelligence 
would be proportioned accordingly.” 


Upon this theory, that the daily papers print 
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what the public desires to read, the Churchman re- 
marks that it is to a certain extent true that the sup- 
ply of anything serves to excite and stimulate the 
demand for it. “All kinds of sensational and hurtful 
reading are justified on the ground that they are 
demanded by the taste of the public. Such a plea is 
a disgrace to the press and a dishonor to a noble pro- 
fession.” In addition, however, to the objections 
which thus lie against the rule of selection adopted 
by the editor, in determining what is and what is not 
“ news,” is the manner in which each report is liable 
to be “written up.” It often happens, says the article 
from which we are quoting, “that the reports of the 
most important events of the day are written by men 
who have no true sense of responsibility, no real fit- 
ness for the task, and no principle to restrain them 
from giving an utterly false coloring to the facts 
which they undertake to relate. ‘ Itis 
quite impracticable for the city editor to exercise 
anything more than the most hurried and most gen- 
eral supervision over their work. Their ‘copy’ is 
sent to press at the last moment, and the next morn- 
ing a great sensation is produced, and, as likely as 
not, an irreparable wrong is done to some innocent 
man or to some good cause. For an injury done in 
this way is in a large degree irreparable. Not only 
does the newspaper, as a rule, stand by its reporters, 
and either refuse to correct their blunders or correct 
them in such manner as to make them worse, but 
in the vast majority of cases the wrong done is of that 
impalpable sort that it cannot be corrected at all; and 
in any case the wrong, having a whole day’s start at 
least, is never overtaken by the modest ‘ correction’ 
that is printed without head-lines and thrust into 
some corner.” 

The criticisms of the The Churchman are so obvi- 
ously justified by the facts of the case, as to the aver- 
age daily journal, that we need only reprint them. 
But the reasons why the daily newspapers contain 
what they do, and omit what they do, are perhaps 
not so well understood. This branch of the subject 
needs a more scientific inquiry. We may suggest 
some of the data on which it may proceed. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the editor of the daily paper 
wants to supply the demand. He wants his paper to 
“sell.” He is striving, above all other things, to 
“run up” its circulation, and so make claim to the 
advertising patronage of the community, as well as 
secure the fraction of profit on sales. If, therefore, 
he had any reason to think that a full report of the 
proceedings of an educational or a scientific body 
would be more popular than the details of base ball 
matches, he would undoubtedly give the former. 
But of course he knows that it would not. The num- 
ber of people who are desirous, or even willing, to be 
informed is small compared with those whp demand 
to be entertained. It is idle, therefore, to expect 
that so long as readers prefer base ball reports to sci- 
entific articles, the daily editor will give them the 
latter to the exclusion of the former. And at this 
point we venture to point out what is the real key to 
the whole matter. The editor respects the man who 
demands better reading. But he knows that this man 
is a person who must have a daily newspaper ; that 


even if four-fifths of the page is occupied by “news” 
from the slums, while that of real value is crowdeg 
in a corner, still he must buy the paper, and see what 
it may contain. This customer is sure. On the Other 
hand, the person who enjoys the slum reports will 
buy no newspaper that does not contain them, He 
is not a sure customer, at all. If sales are to be run 
up, his taste must be catered to. The great changg 
of gaining circulation lies in forcing the paper upon 
the attention not of the discriminating minority, bgt 
of the undiscriminating majority, and it must bg 
made lively with such matter as will capture their 
liking. Accounts of crime, “personal” details, social 
affairs are printed with this view, and must contingg 
to be, so long as the present state of facts exist. 1 
be sure it may feed the very taste upon which the 
demand for such literature rests, but so do theatres — 
that throw out legitimate drama for sensationgj 
pieces, and can find no room for what is clean go long 
as the unclean draws better. The newspaper is, in. 
deed, better off than the theatre; every intelligent 
person must know the day’s news, but the need of 
going to a play-house is not imperative. 

Something may be done, no doubt, by a united 
and firm demand for a higher class journalism, ]f 
will be most effectively presented, if readers will 
systematically discriminate, when they buy their pa. 
per, in favor of that one which is least offensive, and 
most respectable. It is probable that this plan, if 
well followed, would produce important results, for it _ 
would so much help the higher class of journals ag ~ 
to encourage them in avoiding offense, while it would — 
leave the others entirely to the support of their scay- 
enging patrons—a condition which they would not 
be long in discovering and lamenting. 

One fact, however, mast be noted. There are 
many tastes within the limits of the allowable. Be- 
cause a man is wrapped up in science, it does not fol- 
low that plenty of other people, just as reputable, 
may not be equally absorbed in other subjects. The 
newspaper, therefore, must cover a wide range. 


AIMLESS LIVING. 


“THERE is no spectacle, to our thinking, more sad 
and sorrowful than that of a young woman entering 
upon life with all her fresh sympathies and untold 
capabilities, yet with no fixed aim or occupation, no 
ideal to which her energies and pure aspirations may 
be directed. In a sort of sheer idleness or despair, 
to fill the vague hunger of the heart, she takes to the 
reading of novels, to the drudgery of music lessons, 
or to outdoor sketching in such glorious days as we 
are now having, but with no special aptitude for art 
in any shape. The result cannot be encouraging, 
What precious time is thus wasted! What noble 
talents may be lying unused! Meantime, habits are 
being acquired, character is being formed, day-dreams 
are being indulged, which, in the absence of a ma- 
tured character or an active industrial pursuit, may 
have the most unhappy, miserable consequences.”— 
London Inquirer. 


’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none > 
just alike, yet each believes his own.—Pope. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


ONE of the finest bits of rocky scenery I remember 
tohaveseen anywhere is within three days’ easy ride 
on the Northern Pacific railroad, and on the road to 
Cooke City mines. A long valley of some twenty- 
four miles leads easily up to the divide, from the 
fast Fork of the Yellowstone, narrowing as it rises. 
Some seven or eight miles from Cooke, on the left as 
ascend, a vast wall of basalt rises almost sheer 
from the bed of the stream. It cannot be less than 
three thousand five hundred feet in height. and I 
should fancy is over a mile along its base. When I 
first looked up at it, its great, dark breast was braided 
all over with a hundred milky, wavy, flashing water- 
falls. For a week we had almost continuous rain, 
and these warm showers, for it was July, had has- 
tened the destruction of the snow-beds on its crown, 
and down to the valley fell or trickled, literally, 
bondreds of streams, separating, spreading, uniting, 
and spreading again, as they crept or thundered 
downward. No words can convey any idea of the 
mingled beauty and grandeur of falling water and 
immovable basalt, when smitten by the glory of the 
gitingsun. One autumr evening, two years after, 
wecamped at the same spot. We were smoking the 
last pipe of peace before turning in, when one of our 
party noticed a clear light falling on the summit 
shove us. As we watched, the light crept slowly 
downward; at first we scarcely realized that it was 
themoon. We were down, remember, in a veritable 
“# chasm, one side of which—the side before us—was 
_ gbout three thousand feet higher than the other, and 
thus the moonbeams lit up its edge long before they 
touched the little prairie at its feet, where our camp 
lay. A great belt of clouds lay on the rocky ridge at 
our back, and athwart these the moonlight passed, 
casting their moving shadows on the great, gray mir- 
ror we were looking up at. What grotesque shapes 
they took, as they wound and unwound their long 
folds! There we sat and watched them, until at last 
such moonlight as you can only see when you are al- 
most seven thousand feet above the damper, denser 
air in which ordinary life is to be sustained, fell full 
into the gorge.—S. Rarnsrorp, in Scribner’s Magazine. 





























































































































































WANT OF THOROUGHNESS IN WOMEN. 
ON this subject, an English woman, after a hard 
struggle in America for bread, thus finishes her story : 

There is but one hope for woman’s success to-day, 
no matter in what field or what her qualifications: 
that hope lies in her thorough knowledge of one 
thing. It will matter little what line of work she 
embraces,—household, ‘agricultural, business, profes- 
sional, literary, Just in so far as she is thorough, she 
will command her price. Just so far as she fails in 
this, she will fail in all. For no one ever yet suc- 
ceeded in the long run as a dilettante. I have written 
this retrospective sketch, not to dishearten others, 
but to show that with one-tenth part of my natural 
ability and energy, and thorough knowledge in any 
one direction, I must have succeeded: whereas with 
double the advantages, I had no chance of perman- 
ent, ultimate success for want of training which would 
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have given solidity to my continued effort. I would 
fain impress it upon every woman‘in the land to-day, 
—the land of phenomena] enterprise, phenomenal 
success and failure,—that there is one key only which 
will open the door to the bread-winner ; and that key 
is thorough knowledge of and training for the work 
selected, whether it be making a buttonhole or writ- 
ing a treatise on philosophy. The days of amateur 
work in any department are over, as far as money- 
making is concerned. Now, as of old, the tortoise 
wins. The only difference is that the roads to success 
are open ina hundred direction to-day against one 
fifty years ago. To traverse them successfully, one 
must know just what difficulties will be met in them, 
who else is traveling over them, and where they lead. 
Having entered the road, keep straight to the end. 
Given thorough knowledge first, and perseverance 
second, and any woman can reach the end of any 
road she chooses to enter. Without these qualifica- 
tions, she may start upon each of them in turn, and 
arrive at no destination. She will fall by the way, 
either among thieves or into the hands of charity, 
and find herself in a worse plight than the drones 
who never started at all !— Woman’s Journal. 


TOLSTOI AND RUSKIN. 

THE controversy now going on in regard to the re- 
nunciation by Count Tolstoi of the elegant and luxu- 
rious appointments of his rank and wealth cannot 
fail to do good. However extreme the method of his 
protest, there is no doubt that he is calling the at- 
tention of the world to principles which must under- 
lie any decent and lasting civilization. We cannot 
live together, the fortunate and unfortunate, unless 
the fortunate care for and protect the others. John 
Ruskin is a better leader in this direction than Count 
Tolstoi. What Tolstoi has done rudely and gro- 
tesquely, Ruskin has done with refinement and pre- 
cision. A man of wealth, fine culture, and delicate 
tates, he has kept his delicacy and refinement of man- 
ners, while still stripping himself of great wealth. He 
has put his inherited fortune to service for the benefit 
of the workingmen of Great Britain. He says a pound 
a day is income enough for a gentleman, and he has 
acted upon his theory. Men call him visionary, fool- 
ish, and impractical ; but every one knows that his 
teaching and example have tended to the increase of 
sweetness and light wherever his influence reaches. 
He has done some of the best literary work of the 
century. He has written books and has done other 
work which show rare artistic taste and skill. He 
has also done what the artist and the critic cannot: 
he has entered into the life of the poor, and has de- 
voted to their use his great gifts, to make their lot 
more tolerable and their surroundings more beauti- 
ful. His protest against machinery, the railroad, and 
other modern inventions, is extreme and unnecessa- 
rily vehement. But what he preaches in regard to 
charity, that he performs, and there is no cottage 
where his influence goes that is not made a safer and 
more beautiful home for its inmates.—Christian Reg- 
ister. 





Truts is mighty and will prevail. 
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A PLOUGHSHARE FROM SWORDS. 


IN the Manchester Exhibition there is a unique ob- 
ject that may well set people thinking. It isan actual 
and ond fide ploughshare, made out of swords gath- 
ered from one of the fields of battle in the last 
Franco-German War. 

The inscription attached to this ploughshare 
speaks of it as “a fulfillment of prophecy.” In one 
sense the words seem like a dreadful irony. We look 
round Europe and feel that the spirit of the prophecy 
alluded to is a long way from being fulfilled. With 
five millions of men under arms in so-called Christian 
countries, the prophet’s day of hope is still distant. 

But this ploughshare is a reminder and a lesson. 
It should remind Christian people that they have a 
work to do in carrying out God’s purpose of peace 
and goodwill which is frustrated by the military sys- 
tem. It may teach them that the way to do this 
work is, in the words of Cobden, not by destroying 
the combative spirit of the people, but by turning it 
into a wholly different channel. We have to fight 
against evil, without slaughtering evil-doers. “Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
—The Friend (London). 


Ir isa wretched righteousness which will not bear 
with others because it deems them evil, and seeks 
the solitude of the desert instead of doing good to 
such by long-suffering, by prayer, and by example. 
[If thou art the lily and the rose of Christ, know 
that thy dwelling-place is among thorns. ]—Luther. 


Who can bear the thought of eternal night? Who 
so surfeited with day as to face without a pang the 
idea of sinking down, down, into endless darkness 
and dreamless sleep? To the wish for day all hearts 
respond: in the universality of that wish lies a 
presage of immortality—Dr. Hedge. 


Trutn must be brought to light even at the risk 
of colliding with written law and doctrine; for this 
law and doctrine never was intended to be a tyranni- 
cal code, forcing upon us sophistry as truth, It is in- 
tended only to serve asa guide to actual insight.— 
Gersonides. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—A visitor to the English House of Lords, describing 
in the Baltimore Sun what he saw, says: “In looking 
around the house I noticed the absence of cuspidors, which 
I mentioned to the peer with whom I was then conversing, 
and added, to his amazement, that in our congress it was 
necessary to supply almost every senator and representa- 
tive with one of these articles. He said they would have 
no use for them, as he did not know a member of either 
house who chewed tobacco, and they never smoked in the 
legislative chambers, but only in the smoking-rooms or on 
the terraces. Indeed, I may say that I have yet to meet 
any gentleman on this side of the Atlantic who chewed 
tobacco that was not an American, although I think smok- 
ing is more universal than with us.” 

—The colored inhabitants of south-western Kansas own 


one hundred and fifty thousand acres of land, valued at 
$2,190,000. 


—Four fatal accidents to Alpine tourists are reported 
from Zurich, making eighteen deaths in the Alps Within g 
month. 

—On the 29th of last month the International Astronom- 
ical Congress opened at Kiel. There was a‘large attend. 
anee, including astronomers from America, Austria, France, 
and Sweden. : 

—It has been estimated that a pair of wrens destroy at 
least six hundred insects a day. They have been observed 
to leave their nests and return with insects from forty to 
sixty times an hour, 


—The population of Chili, according to the census taken 
on November 26, 1885, is 2,524,476. The increase in ten 
years was 352,903, or nearly 17 per cent. The number of 
foreigners domiciled in the country had increased from 
26,635, in 1875. to 40,000 in 1885. 

—The New York Observer, in an editorial on Southern 
Puritans, says: “ New England has no exclusive claim tp 
the Puritans. The Puritan emigration began to Virginia, 
and a prosperous colony was established years before the 
Mayflower landed at Plymouth. Moreover, the Mayflower 
destination was Virginia, not Massachusetts. It was the 
news and invitation of the Virginia colonists that induced 
the Pilgrims of the Mayflower to embark for refuge in the 
New World.” 


—John Bright, writing to the Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, who is one of the deputation coming to the 
United States to present a memorial to President Cleye. 
land in favor of the establishment of an international an 
bitration treaty, says: ‘“‘ There is talk of a permanent ar. 
bitration treaty between the United States and England, 
The project is a reasonable one, and discussion may lead to 
its adoption. If the Government of the United State 
were willing and were in any way to signify its willing. 
ness to become a party to such a treaty, there is a force of 
good men with us to induce our Government to consent, 
If this be done, it will be a grand step forward in the world’s 
march, and be followed in some not distant time by other 
nations willing to escape the sore burden of military 
armaments. Two hundred members of the House of Con- 
mons signed the arbitration memorial. But far more than 
this number will be ready to urge the acceptance of the 
treaty upon our Government. If the action taken at 
Washington be favorable to the success of the scheme, Eng- 
land and the United States will still remain two nations, 
but I would have them always regard themselves as one 
people. An arbitration treaty, honestly made and adhered 
to, would tend much to bring about this blessed result.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A vERY large meeting of members of the medical pro- 
fession, (‘‘ regular’’) began at Washington on the 5th inst., 
three thousand delegates being present. It is called an In- 
ternational Medical Congress, and this is the ninth session, 
Dr. Nathan Smith Davis, of Chicago, was elected presiding 
officer. 

IMPORTANT privileges, (technically called “ conces 
sions”’), have been granted by the Chinese Government to 
Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, for the establishmentof 
a national bank system in China, with power to coin 
money, promote the construction of railroads, ete. It ap- 
pears that China is about to undertake an extensive sys 
tem of improvements, and has chosen to accept the aid of 
the United States, instead of European nations. 


AN important financial “deal ” has been made between 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. and a number of 
bankers in this country and England, the latter engaging 
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illi of dollars to the former, on certain 
a = naa assumed that this will cause 
tent of Robert Garrett from the presidency of 
> inlets and Ohio, and it is announced that “ rate 
- = ” by the latter road will be discontinued, the in- 
a, ing to “ work all the trunk lines in harmony,” 
a ake them more profitable,—to the stockholders. 
= ars that the Baltimore and Ohio had accumulated 
a and embarrassing floating debt which will be re- 
lieved by the loans now made. 

At Exeter, England, on the night of the 5th inst., a ter- 
rible disaster occurred. A theatre, filled with people, took 
fire, and many persons were burned or trampled to death. 
The loss of life was reported at 130, but many more were 

injured. 
ved lies in this city last week numbered 395, which 
was 23 less than during the previous week and 23 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. There 
were 6 by croup, and 7 by diphtheria. 


NOTICES. 


+2 ligious meeting will be held at “ Friends’ Home 
for laren” 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, on 
First-day, the 11th inst., at 3 o'clock. 

All interested are invited to attend. 


‘ ; b 

#,# In the acknowledgment in last week’s paper, by 
John Comly, Superintendent of receipts for the Country 
Week Association the name of Jsaiah L. Shoemaker was 
misprinted Sarah. 


*,* Received for the erection of a meeting-house at 
Genoa, Nebraska, from ani 
i aa ae 

- eal ’ Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., 

1500 Race St. 


*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of Friends, will be 
held at Moorestown on Fifth-day, 15th inst., at 10a. m. 
Select meeting the day before, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The train that leaves Market St., Camden, at 8.30 a. m., 
will stop at East Moorestown, on Fifth-day morning. . 


*,* Circular meetings during the Ninth month occur as 
follows: 


11. Mill Creek, Del., 3 p. m. 
25. Warrington, York Co., Pa, 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur as fol- 
lows : 

12. Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Ill. 

12. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

15. Haddontield, Moorestown, N. J. 

24. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

26. Canada, H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 

26. Indiana Y. M. Richmond, Ind, 


*,* A meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race St. Meeting-house, Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 17th, 1887, at 1 p. m. 

JAMEs H. ATKINSON 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 

& 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBE m 1000/0 00. 


PAID IN (CASH), << i eo 4 
DEBENTURES 


r cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
ne So sus’ Mavineee, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


ORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1125S. 4th St. 
BOSTON. 28 Court Street. , KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





$3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 





FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, ete. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 


ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 
S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


ee 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X (.)N PHILADELPHIA, Penna 

_PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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PENN Cir “LIFE re Ri ri 


ce eS OOOO OCCT OTT TOT TO TOTO OOO TOOT 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mi. 
ions. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 















| | ~ JARVIS- CONKLIN: MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 8S. eanenhe STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

CAPITAL PAID UP,. . . . «  «  $1,000,000.00, 
SURPLUS, . a a er er 
| en GAMEEATY, . =. . «te lwlltl tl ROR 


| $2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER §. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, ' WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 




























GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN 


A.D. R. CRAWEORD, } Managen. 

















THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,800,0), 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surahce Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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At ADY WISHES TO TAKE CHARGE OF A 
house for a Physician, with the privilege of taking other 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCI ATION boarders. Apply or address Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race Sts. 


(LIMITED.) 





TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, oneyear, . . $2.50 | 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 





OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 734 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTS, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@~Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 
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WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 





Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, re 
Felt or Cartridge Paper (in all new colors), - Be. 
Beautiful Embossed Mica iemeeel . 20 ce. 
White Blank as low as ca ach - Se. 


45> Samples sent free to the country. Estimates made for 
Hanging. 


A. 1. DIAMENT & C0., 1206 MARKET STREET. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
+ ° * 
FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHs, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Russ, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


BIGELO Ww BRUSSELS. rN 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 





Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 
qualifying them for the transaction of business and the proper 
management of business affairs. 

Business men, merchants, and farmers, who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the thoroughly 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 
now among its warmest friends. 

‘Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rev. 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 

Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 


Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
4887 


INDIANA, at Richmond, Ind., gth mo. 26th. 
BALTIMORE, at Baltimore, Md., roth mo. 31st. 
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HE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 





DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; FiRstT- 
CLASS TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 


8. C. HAINES. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 
Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 











scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 
November. For circular address, 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 
E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


‘“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


NEW YORK, FirtH MontH 20TH, 1887. 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” “Proceedings of First-day School Associations,’’ and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JamEs FouLKE, Librarian, or with 

GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


LypiA A. MuRPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philedelphia. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


AMOS Hizzzo. ORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtaing 


PARLOR, DINING Room, Liprary 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, Cur- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETO, 


No. 1 No. 1027 Market Street, ov Seen eee, Pe 


2quiidble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
PAID IN (CASH), oe 
1, ’ 


a ial 


Bearin: running ten years, and based exc} 
upon Western Farm’ Mortgages, on held in trust by ‘he 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of 
make them the most desirable investment now Offered. Als 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGEs, 





6 per cent., 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, wih & Sa Dele 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM POLLARD. London Edition. Price 
mail, 38 cents. Peat 





A REASONABLE FAITH. 
SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By “THREE FRIENDs.’”’ Revised London Edition. Price, 3 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 


By RAMABAI. Price, $1.25, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 


$3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 





Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


253 SouTH FirrH St., PHILA 
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FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH Sts. 


PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
~ eng Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY i PRINTING. Pro- 

es, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


§. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





It more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M., Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI. 921 Arch 


Street. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment, §@-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@su 






For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 

Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 


TEsT For ToILET Soap—Place the ton~ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 





Old 7 Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelohia, Penna. 
















STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. No. 717 Walnut Street 
OFFICES : { Fectiodh & Lancaster Avenue. 





eee WM. HEACOCK, aene~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 





1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. : 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomMLINsON, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 
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[NSTRUCTION IN ELOCUTION, 
—EMBRACING— 


LOGIVAL, ANALYSIS AND VOCAL CULTURE 
? 


Private and Class Lessons, By HANNAH W. ALLE 
s : : N, 
Send for Circular. 385 8. FIFTH ST., PHILAD 4, py, 


Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale University, Ni 
REFERENCES fat Frances Boice, 102. N. 19th St. Phila nen 
John H. Dillingham, 140 N. 16th'St., Phila., Pa, 


ee 

Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 

Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


———— —S—$ Ka 
JBYUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed o 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 

fifth floor. 
renee 


Foor RENT—Stone House with Lawn 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, oop. 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL at Gwynedd, Montgomery (y, 
Pa., will open on Third-day, the 13th of Ninth month, in 
charge of Laura L. Lippincott, with an assistant teacher. Terms 
$12 and $21 for tuition. Three terms of about 13 weeks each, 
Circulars will be furnished upon application to 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd, 








ADIES'’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, OR 
ders taken and executed with promptness., 
8. D 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila, 


Filer AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print 
ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


ITUATION WANTED AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion. Call or address 8. W., 639 N. 16 Street, Phila. 





KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver 
tisement. §@s~When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@au 


